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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY BUSY WORK 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ww. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Scierce in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees. 


z. 


FPP > 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


II. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcTOoR. 


Lucas 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


+ 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 


GEO. 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 


H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE, 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899, 


VI. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
Washington Ave. and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899, 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 


Washington Ave. and 18th St. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, 


VIII, 


PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

A completely equipped School for Girls. 








day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEST ALL-WOOL U. S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 





Mention Am, Jour. of Education. 





Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- | 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- | 


Sentence Building, 
Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Drawing, 
Counting, Rondebush, 


Vertical Script and Print, 
00 Cards. 


2 
30 Words with Capitals, 
75 Picture Cards, 
Drawing very simple. 
SAMPLE Box, COMPLETE, 25 CENTS. 
FREE CIRCULAR. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURL 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
gtaphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open towomen. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical workall new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City. 
The professional school of 


Teachers’ Columbia University for the 


training of general teachers, 


supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 


scholarships amounting to $6750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pa. D., DEAN. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
OF GHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 4ist Annual Season opens September, 1900 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and peepenancy Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

JOSEPH COBB, M. D., 
E. S. BAILY, M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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VORIES’S 
USINESS COLLEG 
Phones 1254, Monument Place. 

Second Largest in the world. 
Indianapolis, - - 
Our methods are copyrighted. 


be had in any other school, 
time and expense. 


Ind. 
They cannot 
They save half the 
Pictorial catalogue free. 








378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


Orchard City College, 


FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advartages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Send for Catalogue. 


Cornell University. 
* 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 16, 1900. 
x 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 

Ancient and Modern Languages, English Liter- 
ature, Sctence and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Soctal Science, Ma- 
thematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
and Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Draw- 
ing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature 
Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and 
other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and 
undergraduates of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, may re- 
ceive credit to the extent of ten University hours. 
Others receive certificates of attendance and of 
work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 

Ithaca summer temperature is but little high- 
er than that experienced at Saranac Lake and 
Lake George. 

For full announcement and book of views, 


address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, ITHACA, N. Y. 





SSE To the Paris Exposition on 10,- 
Gi nd eeee | 000 ton mail steamer. Chicago 
ra eeee | to Parisand return, $110; cabin, 


9 140; including hotel expenses 
Teachers and Ls prone ‘Side pen gh om 
1 zerland and Germany (Passion 
Excursion | fiy)  Anauses TOURIST AGENCY, 
FF 167-Y Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 











The Central 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Ruggery Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. * 


Our permanent clientage is large, 
direct calls for teachers. 
ers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocu- 
tion, Art. Write us and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. 


We place teachers in every State in the Union. 
iving us many 
We need first class teach- 


REFERENCE BOOK FREE. 





4 personally recommends teachers of abil- 
ity. Grade and high school teachers 


dress 


Send for circulars showing highest endorsements. 
ANNA 


especially in demand for Sept vacancies. 
Registration free until April 15th. Ad- 


M, THURSTON, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








THE 
RAND-McNALLY 
READERS 


“Liabts 


ideas: 





listeners. 


Literature’ 


A marvel of the engrav- | 
er’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher’s observa- 
tion and experience. 





‘The New Readers Meet 
With Remarkable Success. 


This series-of Readers is based upon the following 
(1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 

{0 ; more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
(2) That reading should interest, please and 
attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 
give a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 
Five Books—Prices: 

| 90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. 
oe | pages on application. 

| &a5-Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
mars, Geographies, Copy Books and Library Books. 


Rand, McNally & Co., 


New York. 





©@ 


Ist, 25c; 2d, 36c; 3d, 48c; 4th, 60c; 5th, 
Sample 


Educational Department. Chicago. 











THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 





A full corps of | 
Instructors and | 
excellent facilities} 





SIX WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 
wish to combine recreation and summer study. 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 
Write for circular of information, addressing the Director 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603. Marquette Building, Chicago 


Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juty 5 to AucusT 15 





Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 
The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 





Women as well as men admitted to all the | 


courses except in Engineering and Geological | 


Field-work. 
For pamphlet containing descriptions of the 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


~ VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
English Literature, Old English History, Math- 
ematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology and 
Biology. Session begins June 25, 1900. For 
announcement address J. T. MCGILL, Secre- 
tary, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 





New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
SESSION OF 1900. 
? £$ 

Sixth year, July 9. August 17. 
Forty Courses in Greek, Latin, 
Semitic, English, German, Phil- 
osophy, Education, History, 
Economics, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry and Biology. 


$25 For the Session. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer 
school work, it combines the coolness and the 
beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking 
the Harlem and the Hudson with the advant- 
ages of the great city. 

For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 


University Heights, 
New York City. 
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essssssssssssesstesssesesesessssssssssssssesssssssssssessstssiisiettiits 2: 
English Editions of the Classics, = 
(The Best Literal Translations.) 3 
00000 ; 
LATIN. $ 
Caesar....... sinks veersves MeDevitte, $0 75 # 
GSS RR EET Sa es ST . Davidson, 5 $ 
Sallust Watson, 7h 
Livy—Books I-XX. Spillan, 75 # 
Books XX-XXX......... : obo Spillan, 75 $ 
Horace, . 2 % : 2 Smart, 75 
Cicero's Orations ; Yonge, ih 
Cicero on Oratory and Orators. Watson, 75 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations Yonge, 7h 
Cicero's Offices, etc ; Edwards, 1 $F 
Tacitus—Vol I, Annals Oxford, 75 # 
Vol, II, History, Germania and Agricola Oxford, - 75 # 
Terence Riley, 75 3 
Juvenal, and Persius.. = Kvans, Giffore, mm $4 
GREEK. : 
Xenophon... Watson, 3 
Homer's Iliad. .... a ar Buckley, 1 
Homer's Odyssey.... * Buckley, 1 3 
Herodotus, ..... Cary, 7 # 
Demosthenes—Volume I .. ..... Kennedy, 75 
Volume II Kennedy, 5 
Thucydides... a Dale, 1 + 
Aiachylus........... ESE . «eee Buckley, 15 #4 
Sophocles......... debates Ringe , Buckley, $3 
Sunipere—Totuene I ee ace . Buckley, 75 $3 
Volume II... ie ie Buckley, 75 $4 
Plato (Select Dialogues) cuital os . Cary, 75 
O0N90000000 : 
Single Copies of any of these Books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to %F 
any address upon receipt of the price. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
New York. Cincinnati, Chicago. 3 
Beeeeeseeesssesssesss88s% 
RELIEF MAPS. 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all ‘grades 
Lantern Slides, etc. 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 

At ONE-HALF the Usual Price. 


40 minerals in case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
Mt of invertebrates for $8.50. Each collection accompanied with text 
pages. Commissioner Harris writes: “Every school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Send for Circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, #284 v.wasmmoron, ».¢ 
RODERICK HUME 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century 


yea 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will reaa 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school and its surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. “It is intensely inter- 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick, Hume. 

PRICE, Postpaid, ~ - 60Oc. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ‘ST. LOUIS. 

















PRINTING 





BEFORE LETTING 
CONTRACTS GET 
AN ESTIMATE 
FROM 


Perrin & Smith 
Printing 
Co. 





217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 





























FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS, 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works, er pow wn A printed on 
fine super-calendered gee’ from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


=o, SO CENTS EACH. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


100 Illustrations, 
WOOD'S NATURAL HISTORY.................... ..-.80 Illustrations, 
A CHILD 8 LIFE OF CHRIST 60 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINS ..70 Illustrations, 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. . 50 Illustrations, 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES... ..60 Illustrations, 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES ..560 Illustrations, 
A4{SOP’S FABLES .62 Illustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S ‘RHYMES, JIN D FAIRY TALES, 


234 Illustrations. 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD .................80 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. ..42 Illustrations. 
Mo > er aaa 180 Illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRivss 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBL -.72 Illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND TH DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 

70 Illustrations. 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott ..............-ccssscccseeseeeee: 50 Zilustrations. 


Post-paid only 50 cents each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The great advance in the cost of paper and other 
materials that enter into the production of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Education has made it absolutely nec- 
essary for an increase in its subscription price to $1 
per year. We have hesitated for several months to 
take this step, hoping that the cost of printing paper 
would soon be reduced, so that we could continue the 
low price of the Journal, but in this we have been 
disappointed. Many of tiie educational journals sev- 
eral months ago increased their subscription price. 
This increase in price will begin with our May issue. 
However, all subscribers now on our list and who 
are in arrears, will be given the month of May in 
which to renew their subscriptions at the 50-cent rate. 
Fach subscriber in arrears will be notified of this 
Re- 
member that the regular price of the Journal after 


fact, and can take advantage of this low rate. 


May Ist will be $1 per vear, but to all that renew their 
subscription during the month -of May the price will 
be 50 cents. Every effort will be made to so im- 
prove the Journal in its reading matter so that our 


readers will not lose anything by the increase in price. 





AGENTS, ATTENTION ! 


We want a good agent in every county to represent 
this journal at the summer institute. Liberal terms 
will be given. Write at once and secure territory. 


To err is human; to forgive divine—Pope. 


Knowledge is of two kinds ; we know a subject our- 
selves, or we know where we can find information 
upon it—S. Johnson. 


WRISVSRISRIMBRISRISVSRAGK 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
WRISRIKAMCB SRR RIER 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL LIFE. 





BY EDWIN A. GREENLAW, A. M. 


In 1837 Emerson delivered an address which bears 
to the history of American thought much the same 
relation as the Declaration of Independence bears to 
American political history. This oration, entitled 
“The American Scholar,” has been styled our intellec- 
tual Declaration of Independence, fer in it the philos- 
opher proclaims a new gospel of freedom in thinking, 
appealing to his fellows to cast off the yoke of de- 
pendence upon Europe in intellectual affairs and to 
think for themselves. 

One of the most significant passages in this great 
oration is the section in which the author treats of 
action in its relation to scholarship. He combats the 
old idea that the scholar should be a recluse, living 
apart from men in a world of books, and he maintains 
that only by mingling with his fellows can he be sure 
of sane views of life. “Only so much do I know,” 
he says, “as I have lived ;” and he shows that “he who 
has put forth his total strength in fit actions, has the 
richest return of wisdom.” 

In a certain sense every teacher, in the practical 
work of his calling, puts into effect this advice. He 
is acting, not contenting himself merely with study of 
text-books. But in another sense a word of caution 
seems necessary. By action Emerson means the com- 
ing into contact with life in as many forms as possible. 
Elsewhere in the essay he speaks of the narrow spec- 
ializing tendencies of the day, by which a person be- 
comes a good instrument, but only part of a man, a 
good finger, or mouth, or foot, but not. a completely 
developed man. So the teacher who knows nothing 
outside of his school-room differs but little from the 
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farmer who sees nothing beyond his acres of corn, 
who fails to grasp the relation of his work to the gen- 
eral interests of the human race. The function of 
the teacher is to prepare his pupils to become good 
citizens and noble men, to prepare them for life; and 
how can he discharge these duties unless he is in full 
and hearty sympathy with that life. 


The teacher, then, should take active part in the 
larger concerns of society. He should be, not a pe- 
dant, ruling his little school as a petty kingdom, asso- 
ciating only with musty books and with immature 
minds, but an active member of society, a practical 
man in the highest sense of the word. He should 
take interest in politics, not as a narrow partisan, but 
as a thoughtful student of men and measures. He 
should study the great questions of the day, questions 
of expansion, of administration, of literature, of social 
relations. He should recognize the relation of edu- 
cation to self-government and prepare himself to 
teach his pupils the duties of citizenship. As a man 
of action, he will acquire wisdom for directing his part 
of the great work of education, and will see that the 
school is kept in close contact with life. 

i 


But it is not sufficient for the teacher to be thus 
in sympathy with the active life of his time; he must 
also be an idealist. Practical education, where “prac- 
tical” means that which may be turned into dollars 
and cents, is the least valuable. If the school be 
simply the reflex of society and not a leader, an imi- 
tator and not a former, it is not discharging the true 
functions. All hope of human progress depends up- 
on the superiority of one generation over the genera- 
tion preceding it, and this superiority is a matter very 
largely determined by the school. The school, there- 
fore, must not only be in sympathy with the life of the 
day, but must also prepare the way for the life of the 
future generation. The teacher must live in the 
present, taking active interest in its affairs, but he 
must also live in the future. He must have vision, 
must see ahead( must be a leader of thought and life. 

os 

The future, therefore, will make large demands up- 
on the teacher. His scholarship must be higher 
than in the past; he must have exact knowledge of 
educational science; he must be a completely devel- 
oped man, a leader instead of a school-keeper. 
Teaching will become more of a profession and less of 
atrade. Its problems will attract the brightest minds 
and the influence of the teacher in the national life 
will be more evident than ever before. Certainty of 


tenure of office, better salaries, and protection from 
unjust competition will help to draw to this profes- 
sion a class of minds which other professions have 
captured heretofore. And education will become the 
interest and the study of the masses, of the layman as 
well as of the teacher himself. 

4.2 


In the excellent volume entitled “The Meaning of 
Education,” Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler says, “Edu- 
cation is the most important of human interests, since 
it deals with the preservation of the culture and effi- 
ciency that we have inherited, and with their exten- 
sion and development.” _If this be true, as it certain- 
ly is, education should be studied not only by teach- 
ers, but by all. In the pioneer stage of national de- 
velopment, the great problem is the preservation of 
the individual. Men have little time to consider oth- 
er matters than those relating to physical existence ; 
protection from savages, from wild beasts, from star- 
vation. In the next stage security has been assured 
and men now direct their attention to comfortable liv- 
ing. At the same time, some signs of higher life ap- 
pear. 

Music and the arts are cultivated,books and libraries 
become more common, and much of the crudeness of 
the pioneer life disappears. 

But even in this age of material development, the 
principles actuating the mass of men are selfish. Men 
toil because they desire wealth; they even desire edu- 
cation and patronize art because of personal advan- 
tage or pleasure. But in the next stage, a phase of 
national life which is slowly evolving from the past, 
men are to be more unselfish. Then it is that edu- 
cation will be a matter of much more general concern, 
for the objects for which men strive will no longer 
be individual and selfish, but all will work for the com- 
mon good. Education will be the interest of all, be- 
cause it is through education that society can work 
to the best advantage—forming, moulding, correcting, 
developing here and repressing there, insuring con- 
tinuance of free institutions by preparing men to be- 
come good citizens, 

Thus the future will make larger demands upon the 
teacher and upon society. The problems of system, 
of general administration, are practically solved; we 
must next consider the larger questions of the rela- 
tionship existing between education and the national 
life. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
April, 10, 1900. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON. 





= BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 

Few writers of any race or age have equalled Hans 
Christian Anderson in the art of interesting children, 
and his lovers are scattered throughout the world as 
far as his works are known. The Dying Child, one 
of his earlier poems, has been translated into the lan- 
guage of Greenland. Most of his works have been 
adapted to the needs of all European readers. And 
the high estimation in which he is umwversally held 
was fittingly shown him on his seventieth birthday 
by the presentation of a little volume containing one 
of his tales told in fifteen different languages. 

He was born in Denmark in 1805, the son of a poor 
shoemaker whose family had seen better days, glimps- 
es of which the father delighted to give to his chil- 
dren; and it is not improbable that from this habit 
the son Hans imbibed the gift, which, under his mag- 
ic touch, led to world-wide and lasting renown. 

When he was nine years old his mother died, and 
the boy worked for a time in a factory. Then he 
tried to use his wonderful singing and other talents 
as a means of access to the stage. But his uncouth 
appearance and lack of education were barriers to 
theatrical prominence. Friends finally enabled him 
to obtain entrance at public expense to an advanced 
school, and there was developed the real culture which 
stamped the most popular Danish author, one of the 
greatest story-tellers of any age. 

For cultivating the imagination, his Fairy Tales are 
unsurpassed, and aside from the pleasant myths with 
which such literature abounds, they have a.pure, up- 
lifting sentiment, expressed or implied, which is sure 
to leave an impress for good on the mind of a child. 

But a few hours ago it was my pleasure to read to 
some little folks his story of the Daisy (included in 
the Fairy Tales), and the study which their interested 
faces presented in the various parts of the tale was to 
the reader quite as interesting as was the story to the 
eager listeners. There was the beautiful picture of 
nature, so vividly presented that the fragrance of the 
flowers and the song of the lark seemed almost real- 
ities. Then came the little lesson on the folly and 
unhappiness accompanying envy, not given as a les- 
son, yet standing out so that it could not be overlook- 
ed. And finally, the tender pathos in the closing 
paragraphs which filled the eyes of my innocent little 
listeners with tears and, I am sure, enlisted them 
more emphatically on the side of humanity. Would 
that this lesson might be impressed upon every pupil 
throughout this broad land! 


Many of his stories might easily be adapted to regu- 
lar school-rogm work, either as language work, or as 
a basis for general information on various topics. 

Take The Ugly Duckling, for instance. Let them 
re-write a portion of it in their own language. Or 
give a talk on some of the topics suggested by it, let- 
ting the pupils explain the different points when pos- 
sible. The first picture presented is familiar to the 
average farmer’s boy; but what about the stork? and 
why is it represented as talking Egyptian? Where do 
ducks usually nest? Compare the egg with that of 
the turkey. The natural instinct of ducks for water, 
and the aversion of hens and turkeys for the same 
element will draw forth an animated conversation, dur- 
ing which the peculiar adaptations of the former for 
swimming should not be omitted. The device of the 
bird in winter suggests the query, Which freezes more 
quickly, still or running water? Let some of the older 
pupils find out the appearance and habits of the swan, 
its native home, its points of similarity to the duck. 

In this, too, we have the terror which man so of- 
ten arouses in the hearts of birds; and it would seem 
that such pen pictures might tend to lessen the desire 
for sport (?) which demands the sacrifice of life. There 
are several other lessons which may easily be drawn 
from the story or left for the pupil to appropriate, as 
the teacher may deem advisable. As a rule, morals 
formally drawn have less effect than when simply put 
where they can scarcely be overlooked, a principle 
which Anderson fully recognized. 

Harmonsburg, Pa., March 4, 1900. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LANGUAGE LESSON. 





BY CORA B. WHEELER. 

Originality in expression of thought is one of the 
best of language lessons. The power to convey 
one’s impressions by the well-expressed thoughts of 
the oral or written medium possesses a charm well 
repaying effort expended. The work of creating an 
interest in originality of expression must, necessarily 
be systematic, in order to be effectual. It should be 
a daily drill throughout the entire school life. En- 
couregement will stimulate originality of expression. 

Inherent characteristics, are influenced by environ- 
ment. 

Privileges of child life passed near to Nature’s heart 
cannot be over-estimated. Lessons learned at this 
period of susceptibility are remembered longest. 

In order that each pupil may use the imaginative 
qualification he must be given an opportunity to ex- 
press himself either orally or by means of written lan- 
guage, daily upon some original line of thought. 








Letter writing is to be commended in that it pos- 
sesses the advantages of correlation. 

Incidental instruction in the technicalities of the 
composition of letters will accomplish the requisite es- 
sentials. Freedom of thought is the desired object. 
A reply from the teacher may give one of the best les 
sons, 

A post-box in the school-room may incite interest. 

Sympathetic appreciation of effort will establish the 
fellowship of confidence so essential between each and 
all. The uncriticised friendly letter may have its 
place in the regular work of the school. Where the 
thought of self-government is especially emphasized, 
the frequent inquiry: “What shall we do about this?” 
may be answered by letters. 

Occasional reading of original compositions may 
serve a suggestive purpose. 

The individuality of pupils as manifested in daily 
lessons, is to be carefully studied by the teacher. 

The original expression is to be encouraged. Spec 
ial days, when the talented children contribute to the 
entertainment, the making of books of prose or poetry 
when the artist of the class designs the covers; the 
Friday afternoons, when the musicians play or sing 
before their classmates—all these occasions furnish 
lessons in the recognition of ability. 

Search out the tastes of children. 

Each child may possess some good tendency. When 
found, encourage right habits of though. 
is interested and accurate in arithmetic, let him act 
as teacher at some time, and explain to his classmates 
the points where they need help. Conducting les- 
sons in an original manner, introducing innovations, 
creating interest by means of tact—these sow the 
seeds of thought. Give the benefit of experience to 
develop the best in your pupils. Conversation lessons 
are among the best of methods for encouraging con- 
fidence. 

Study each child. When interest is awakened, 
bring the pupil into prominence. 

A studied selection of questions, which the pupil 
is to consider daily, offers a medium of drill in expres- 
sion. 

Teaching, drilling, testing—the essentials of each 
study—must be utilized for the benefit of the pupil’s 
growth in originality of expression. The teacher 
must possess originality of methods, of presentation of 
subjects, and illustrations, would she appeal to the 
pupils’ interest in this direction. 

Daily drill in original expression of opinion upon 
assigned, selected or contributed topics is advisable. 

Regular tests, when the answers to certain adapted 


If a pupil 
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questions for child study, are propounded, are calcu- 
lated to measure the pupil’s development. 

Appeals to his best tendencies will stimulate the 
child to greater effort. 

Praise for honest effort must be given with tact. 

Tact—an essential for the true teacher—will teach 
that “actions speak louder than words.” Let the lan- 
guage express the true child, at his best. 


A PRIMARY NUMBER SUGGESTION. 





BY LINA L. PATTERSON, 

After the little ones have learned simple combina- 
tions in addition and subtraction, and interest de- 
creases, I have found the story-telling device to be 
both enlivening and instructive. 

One member of the class is told to tell a story in 
the “ands,” they would not know what was meant by 
the word addition. 

The child rises and says, using names of his class- 
mates, “If Nellie had six plums and Paul gave her 
four more, how many would she have?” 

A moment’s thought and a pupil answers, “Ten 
plums.” 

The next in order then tells a similar story, using 
different numbers, names and objects. 

To stimulate quick, accurate thinking, I sometimes 
allow the first one giving the correct answer to tell 
the next story. If this latter method is used, care 
must be taken that the children do not make guesses. 
Random guessing must not be allowed; it is one of 
the worst evils to be uprooted. If it is not allowed 
it will not have to be overcome later. 

The “gfve away” stories are taught in a similar man- 
ner. The child giving the story, says: “If Mary had 
eight peaches and gave Tom five of them, how many 
would she have left?” 

Simple fractions, as one-half, one-third and one- 
fourth are very easily taught in this way. They 
ought not, however, to be called fractions or the good 
results will be lost. 

The purchase and sale of imaginary articles of small 
value furnish a change of stories, and is of untold 
value in a practical way. 

There is*no limit to the stories and combinations 
that will be made by a class of eager little ones if the 
teacher be wide awake and inspiring. 

The children never seem to tire of “telling stories,” 
and after a little practice, will give quite difficult com- 
binations. Each child is supposed to give the an- 
swer to his own story, if no one else can, so there is 
little or no chance of the child’s telling stories he does 
not understand. 

Burton, O., April 34, 1900. 
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THE WHISPERING PINE. 
A Natural Study by a Student of Nature. 


BY FRANK C. RIEHL. 
Deep down in the heart of the Human 
The love of true Nature is set; 
Nor station nor mental acumen 
May school to disdain or forget. 
The world, with its cares and abuses, 
May sometimes eclipse or obscure 
The song of the lark, and its uses, 
But never for long can endure 
The spell. It may hold for a season, 
To mammon or social decree, 
But each must atone for the treason 
By paying this debt in degree. 
Who, wrapt in commercial endeavor, 
Is lost to the lilt of the free, 
That sounds through the woodlands forever 
Hath scant of life’s pleasures to see: 
The mint and the mart of commotion, 
Have not a reward that may live, 
Ignoring the tides of the ocean, 

And all that their changes can give. 
Mankind, vainly dreaming and scheming, 
For honor and station and wealth, 

By woodland and waters redeeming, 
Finds leisure and pleasure and health. 


So long I was heartsore and weary, 
Alone, though the many were there, 
My lot seemed a labor so dreary ; 
I knew not of ways that are fair: 
But once, in an hour of sadness, 
Discouraged, 1 wandered away, 
And hope and ambition and gladness 
Came back to my being that day. 
* Since then, am I sated and tired 
Of men and their selfish designs, 
I go to the forests inspired 
And list to the whispering pines. 


“Do you know,” said the Whispering Pine, as I re- 
clined gratefully in its broad shade, inhaling the sweet 
fragrance of resinous foilage, ‘““do you know, it does 
me good to find occasionally one of the family of hu- 
mans whose sensibilities are fine enough to appreciate 
the privilege and true meaning of association with Na- 
ture?” 

It was a brilliant day in autumn, the recipient, one 
of a party of vacationists who had sought the solitude 
of the great north woods for a brief season. of respite 
from the common things of life, wandered alone ac- 


companied only by his own meditative thoughts, from 
the environments of the camp to the deep solitude 
of the primal forest. 

And when the uncertain trail made by the wild 
things of the woods led by the trunk of an immense 
pine tree, close on the bank of a broad lake represent- 
ing the things above and about him in perfect repro- 
duction at his feet, it was a resistless temptation to 
down upon the buoyant cushion of needles, the fall 
give up all purpose for the nonce, and sink gratefully 
of a dozen seasons—a master-work of upholstery 
which millions might not purchase nor science repro- 
duce, 

It was a calm day; still with that reposeful silence 
that soon grows oppressive to the superficial man of 
the world, but which appeals to the more meditative 
temperament with a wordless tenderness, so broad, 
so deep and so congenial that the mind, transplanted, 
forms new affinities with its immediate surroundings 
and enters into confabulation with a companionship 
as large as the soul of the universe. 

So it happened that the monarch of the Wisconsin 
woods unfolded the secrets of its majestic individual- 
ity to the alien wanderer from a prairie state. 

“Yes,” continued the tree, as a breath of Indian 
summer played gently through its broad expanse of 
evergreen foliage, “I have seen many strange things 
in my time, but none more disagreeable—nay, be not 
offended—than the pedantic babble and inexcusable 
follies of these big-little creatures who style them- 
selves men, and who come here sometimes to insult 
the plan of Creation by exposing themselves in all 
the nakedness of their unworthy being to the eyes of 
uncontaminated Nature. 

“Aye, they come here in the pretense of seeking 
rest and recuperation, which we so gladly extend to 
all who honestly seek, but in reality to indulge their 
own degenerate tastes and passions, to spend the 
days in wanton destruction of still and animal life, 
and the nights in revels that shame the traditions of 
the forest folk. 

“No, you do not understand, which is your way of 
saying that you do not relish our method of stating 
what you know in your heart to be truth. The laws 
of this realm are wild, as you term them, but they 
hold unswervingly to a rule, corresponding to your 
so-called natural philosophy, of unimpeachable integ- 
rity and justice—a unity of purpose and consequence 
which you and your human brotherhood are incapable 
even to comprehend. These hundreds of years I 
have kept my watch here, and the things that have 
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transpired within my jurisdiction would outweigh in 
the balance of the Creative Plan, all the struggles, 
triumphs and defeats that have come to you and your 
race since my friend, the Red Man, gave the first acre 
of his inheritance to the demands of the invaders. In 
all that time I have seen nothing wasted while the 
unity of the forest law remained intact. 

“But when your brothers come here they bring 
with them every implement of destruction that their 
vaunted genius of invention has enabled them to de- 
vise. Not only do they kill the beasts of the woods 
and the fishes of the sweet waters to the extent of 
their present needs, but the slaughter they inflict is 
limited only by their capacity to do mischief, and 
never satisfies the measure of their desires. They 
hew down right and left the timber growth of cen- 
turies, to satisfy the merest whim of fancy or desire, 
and returning from this noble season of restful pas- 
time, leave behind a void of life that cannot be re- 
paired while they and many more shall measure out 
the span of their miserable lives. 

“Nay, make no angry rejoinder, for when here 
alone, unsupplied with your implements of destruc- 
tion, you are the most utterly helpless creature that 
ever passed beneath these shades. What I say to 
you is a personal compliment, because I see in you 
that spark of unity with our kind which enables you 
to appreciate at least some measure of the force of my 
words, with perhaps the disposition to carry it back 
to your fellolws in their marts of endless conflict as 
a lesson of possible help to some who grope in dark- 
ness, not knowing the way of release. 

The underlying trait of the human is selfishness, 
and in the case of so-called civilized man it has de- 
veloped to such an extent as not only to lose all re- 
gard for the balance of what I may call elemental so- 
ciety, but for the inevitable future as well, when this 
work must be justified, and its weight will fall back 
upon them with crushing force. 

To be sure, the Indian was also a destructive creat- 
ure, but he never killed game or fish beyond his needs, 
and the damage he wrought did not exceed the ener- 
gies of the soil to repair. 

But, as I said at the beginning, I am glad to find 
occasionally some one of your race who come to 
these regions not to destroy, but to commune, to seek 
information, and to gain health and wisdom. To 
such as these are open the storehouse and the labora- 
tory of Nature,and none ever came here honestly seek- 
ing who did not find a rich reward for their effort. For 
these we spread our fairest welcome, and by them, 


through their association with the true font of the 
world’s inspiration, is all the sunshine that creeps 
into the narrow lives of many in the narrower con- 
fines of your crowded marts. Therefore you are 
welcome, you and your friends who come in this 
spirit. But for the present farewell; yonder the sun 
calls me to convey to the lowlier things of the woods 
his good-night greetings for the day, and down by 
the brook your fellows wait, with little patience, your 
return, 

Come again on the morrow, if you like, and we will 
tall more of these, and of many things. 

Alton, Ill. 


CHARLESTON A COOL PLACE. 

Some fear has been expressed by those who do not 
understand physical geography that the temperature 
of Charleston at the time of the meeting of the con- 
vention wil be oppressive, but the official records of 
Charleston and the records of the United States weath- 
er bureau, covering a period of 100 years, show that 
in no place in this country is the summer temperature 
more equable and pleasant than it is in Charleston. 
The range of the thermometer here is not nearly so 
high on the average as it is in Boston, New York, As- 
bury Park and Saratoga, and at the time the conven- 
tion was in session last year in Los Angeles, and the 
delegates to that convention were suffering from in- 
tense heat, the people of Charleston found light blan- 
kets to be necessary to comfort. 

Another quality of the summer _ temperature in 
Charleston is that sun prostrations are exceedingly 
rare here. Charleston being situated directly on the 
Atlantic Ocean, enjoys all the advantages of the south- 
west trade winds, which blow at that season of the 
year continually and on account of their influence ex- 
treme heat is prevented. . 

“The hottest place in which we ever held a meeting 
was not Nashville, but Milwaukee. 

“The next hottest place was not Nashville, but Chi- 
cago. : 

“The next hottest place was not Nashville, but To- 
peka. 

“Charleston is certain to be cooler than it was at 
Milwaukee, Topeka or Chicago, and may be as cool 
as Los Angeles.” 





A little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to athe- 
ism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds to 
religion.—Bacon. 

Subscription renewals will be received at 50“cts. per year 
during May only. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
...AND CURRENT EVENTS... 


BY J, G. REYNOLDS. 











SCHOLARSHIP FOR MISSOURI BOYS. 


The graduates of Harvard College residing in St. 
Louis have decided to provide a scholarship for some 
Missouri boys who will attend that institution. It 
will amount to three hundred dollars a year to those 
who accept the conditions. 

At President Eliot’s suggestion, it was decided to 
make it a graduate scholarship. The work done by 
the beneficiary must be in the post-graduate depart- 
ment of the university. The applicattons for this 
scholarship must be accompanied by references from 
the authorities of the applicant’s college or university, 
or by other satisfactory evidence of his proficiency, 
zeal and general good character. 

The scholarship is payable by the bursar of Har- 
vard University as follows: 

One hundred and fifty dollars at the close of his 
first half year, and the remainder at thie close of the 
year, provided the candidate has entered as a gradu- 
ate student according to the rules of the university 
and continued his studies through the academic year ; 
but the bursar may make payments at other times and 
in different amounts if for any cause he shall deem it 
best. 





CONSULT THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


In the purchase of school supplies it is certainly 
a very unwise procedure for the board of directors 
to purchase without consulting the teacher of the 
school. Very few directors know what is needed 
and the agent who is selling the articles is a very poor 
one to advise them. Several cases have come to our 
knowledge where the school directors have been per- 
suaded into purchasing things that they already pos- 
sessed. This would never have happened if they had 
consulted the teacher. 





POLITICS IN THE SCHOOLS A CRIME. 


A vigorous writer in the Atlantic Monthly is -un- 
sparing in his denunciation of the political wire puller 
who gets on the school board. His words are none 
_ too strong when he says: 

“Political tricksters, who give positions to incom- 
petent teachers in return for political support from the 
friends of such teachers, steal from defenseless chil- 
dren. The horrible accumulation of social conse- 


quences would appall us if it resulted only in deformed 
bodies and wasted intellectual energies. But the in- 
evitable consequence of incompetence in the school- 
room is spiritual death to the children, the dwarfing 
of all noble purposes, the paralyzing of all high effort, 
the destruction of all that makes life worth living. 
Herod killed the innocents, as he doubtless thought 
to protect his throne. The modern politician murders 
the children for mere gain; and it does not seem to 
make any difference that his own children are among 
the number. Partisan politics is the most horrible 
cuise that ever’spread its blighting influence over the 
public schools.” 





ALCOHOLIC DISCUSSIONS. 


Out of all this discussion about the teaching of the 
effect of alcohol on the human system there is sure 
to come some good in the end. We cannot see why 
some people are so wrought up over the fact that we 
teach that alcohol is a poison just because there is a 
small possibility that perhaps in some cases it does 
not act as a poison. In this respect it certainly is 
not different from arsenic or some other of the deadly 
drugs. These things are always called poisons and 
are so labeled when they are sold, but nevertheless 
they are used as medicine and are often considered 
necessary to the system under certain conditions. 

No doubt there are some cranks on both sides of 
this subject and they will be eliminated and the truth 
will prevail in the end. We are still of the opinion 
however that the cross bones and the skull would 
be the proper sign for all the places where alcoholic 
drinks are sold. 





THE SOUTHERN BATTLEFIELDS. 


What an opportunity will be given our teachers this 
summer to see and study many of the famous battle 
fields of the civil war. On the trip to the meeting of 
the National Educational Association, both going and 
coming, there will be given stop-over privileges on all 
the railroads, and then the choice of one route going 
and another on the return trip will enable a large 
field of historical interest to be explored. Chatta- 
nooga has given a special invitation to the teachers 
to stop there and spend one or two days visiting 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge and Chicka- 
mauga. Atlanta also is making preparations on a 
large scale to entertain all who will stop over at that 
place. From there to Charleston will be one contin- 
uous historical feast as we pass over singtng “March- 
ing through Georgia.” 
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SPRING CLEANING. 
Kverybody cleans house in the spring and the 
not be The last 
month of the school may be made the best and most 


school house should overlooked. 
profitable of the whole year if there is enough atten 
tion given to the child's ever craving for change. The 
outside of the school is changed by nature ; let the in 
side be completely renovated by human hands. But 
this is not enough, says Mrs. Dewberry in the Edu 
cational Exchange : 

“Children need new mental food, so do not con 
sider your spring cleaning over when you have sup 
plemented the janitor’s work by putting away every 
old used-up copy book, drawing book and spelling 
blank, by arranging the pictures on the wall, by plac 
ing the pretty pots of maiden-hair fern, oxalis and 
scarlet geranium in the window. These changes are 
welcome, yet they but emphasize the staleness of the 
daily routine. 

“You must enter the domain of the three R’s and 
clear away the spider webs that you have allowed to 
accumulate there. 

“Perhaps in your earnestness to correct certain e1 
rors of the class you have fallen into the habit of nag 
ging, and nothing becomes more stale to children, so 
out with it. 

“Perhaps a re-arrangement of the lesson schedule 
will bring rest. Spicy supplementary reading, prob 
lems that direct the mind to practical objects and put 
poses, bits of personal or local history and geography, 
all these can be used as relishes for the mental appe 
tite, and will help to attune the pupils to their sur 
roundings, 

“Bring spring indoors, and you will find that both 
you and the pupils will be enabled to meet with sound 
vigor the long hot days that come just before the va 
cation.” 





A GOOD SIGN. 

It is one of the very best indications of a good 
teacher when we hear of many of his pupils going on 
and taking a complete course at some college. ‘That 
teacher who leaves his pupils in the state of mind that 
they think they are educated when they have only 
gone through the eight grades of the common school 
is certainly lacking in one of the main essentials—in 
spiration. No matter what else the child gets from 
the common school course he should leave that course 
with a strong appetite for further knowledge. 





Be ashamed to die until you have gained some vic- 
tory for humanity—Horace Mann. 
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THE PUBLIC WINS. 

l‘or several months the friends of the public schools 
of the city of Alton, IIL, have been considerably stirred 
up over the hasty and unwarranted action of its Board 
of Education, in asking Prof, R. A, Haight, superin- 
tendent of schools in that city for the past 25 years, 
to resign. No reason whatever for the action of the 
board was given, except that the superintendent had 
been in office long enough. As soon as the action of 
the board was made public, a wave of indignation 
swept over the city, and a protest signed by many hun 
dreds of citizens was presented to the City Council. 
The City Council approved the administration of the 
superintendent, and requested the board not to re- 
move that officer. The board persisted in its course, 
and the Council at its meeting April 26, removed the 
members of the Board and appointed a new Board of 
IMducation, and now all is peaceful in school circles in 
Mr. T. H. 
Perrin, one of the publishers of the American Journal 


that beautiful little city on the Mississippi. 


of Education, having served as a member of the Board 
of Education for two terms in former years, was ap- 
pointed a member of the new board. ‘The final re- 
sult of this controversy in Alton is quite a compliment 
to the faithfulness and ability of Prof. Haight, and is 
a clear manifestation of the wonderful influence an ef- 
ficient educator has over a community. 





PUPIL GOVERNMENT. 

The success or failure of a democratic government 
in the schools, like all other government, depends very 
much upon the man at the helm. — It takes wise direc- 
tion and good leadership to take a school where the 
children have been living under the system where 
anything was right that was not known by the princi- 
pal to so inspire these same children that they will love 
and do right because it is right, and be ready and 
willing to inform on and punish the wrong-doer be- 
cause he does wrong. 

No doubt there will be some failures along the lines 
of pupil government, but in every school where it is 
sucecessful, there will be developed a class of pupils 
who will grow up to manhood and womanhood with 
such a strong desire for right and justice in all govern- 
mental affairs that they will become the saving power 
of this country. 


THE ISLAND OF GUAM. 

Gen, Wheeler has submitted to the Navy Depart- 
ment a very interesting description of «ve island of 
Guam which he visited on his way to the Philippines. 
“He says the area of the island is about 150 square 
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miles, of which one-half is susceptible of cultivation, 
although only about 1 per cent is now under cultiva- 
tion. The population is fixed at about 9,000 souls, 
nearly all of whom reside in the towns. The soil 
is very fertile, and fruits and staples are produced in 
quantity, the cocoanut trees especially having an ap- 
pearance of thrift and bearing power superior to any 
seen before in the tropics. The dugdug and other 
bread-fruit trees grow to enormous size on the island ; 
deer and wild goats are found in abundance.  Fly- 
ing foxes are numerous and form one of the princi- 
pal staples of food. Centipedes, wasps, large spiders 
and a species of small scorpion are common, but their 
bite or sting is not dangerous. There are no taran- 
tulas and no snakes.” 





TAKE UP THE SPANISH COIN. 

The House Committee on Territories has reported 
favorably on a measure suggested by Secretary Gage 
and the Director of the Mint, to take up the outstand- 
ing silver circulation in Hawaii. There are now 
about $1,000,000 in silver coin and $272,500 in silver 
certificates in circulation in Hawaii. The coins are 
denomination and fineness as 
those of United States, differing only in imprint. 
They will be called in and replaced at their face value 
by United States coins, 


of the same weight, 





MAFEKING NOT YET RELIEVED. 

No news of consequence has been received from the 
town of Mafeking which has now been under siege for 
nearly five months. From latest advices, however, 
the town was not considered to be in serious danger 
of capture, although there was a possibility that it 
might be starved into capitulation. A strong column 
is said to be advancing from Kimberley for its relief. 
In England, the principal interest in Mafeking arises 
from the fact that the son of Lord Salisbury and a 
number of young Englishmen of high social station 
are locked up in the beleaguered town, and this fact 
is supposed to be one reason for the strenuous efforts 
that, for several months, have been made for the relief 


of the place. 





PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The Paris Exposition is now in full blast. Travel 
across the Atlantic is likely to be very heavy for some 
months. The exhibits are said to be very fine, espec- 
ially those of England and the United States. Some 
of the writers claim, however, that it does not near 
come up to the great World’s Fair at Chicago. We 
could hardly expect any other city to do things on as 
large a scale as the great city by the lake. 


TARIFF BILL PASSED. 


The much discussed Porto Rican tariff bill passed 
the Senate April 3. The measure had a majority of 
nine. This bill called forth the keenest and most 
prolonged debate which has occurred since the mem- 
orable “war Congress” of two years ago. It pro- 
vides for a tariff of 15 per cent of the regular rates. 
Apparently like England, with the tax on tea only 
enough is left to retain the principle of a tariff. 





Secretary of the Treasury Gage has decided that the 
customs feature of the Puerto Rico tariff and govern- 
ment bill goes into operation on May 1, 1900. This 
decision was made necessary in view of discrepancy 
in the bill as to the time the act shall become opera- 
tive. This decision applies to all of the affairs of the 
island, and the War Department will retain complete 
control and direction there until May 1. It is ex- 
pected that Governor Allen will be in San Juan before 
the end of the present month, but he will not under- 
take to assume his office until the date named. 





NEW GOVERNOR. 


Mr. Charles H. Allen, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, has been appointed as the first Civil Governor 
of Puerto Rico under the provisions of the bill, which 
became a law last week, providing a civil government 
for the island. 

Mr, Allen was born in Lowell, Mass., in 1848, and 
graduated at Amherst. He has had, in addition to his 
business experience, a great deal of legislative train- 
ing. First a member of the Lowell School Board, he 


entered the Lower House of the Massachusetts Leg- 


islature in 1881, went into the State Senate in 1883, 
and then became a member of the National House of 
Representatives. His administration of the vast de- 
tails of the Navy Department has been extremely pop- 
ular. 





FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The State Department has made public a report 
from United States Consul Fee, at Bombay, relative 
to the famine in India, and which presents startling 
figures to illustrate the extent of area covered by the 
famine. Mr. Fee says that the famine area covers 
300,000 square miles, with a population of 40,000,000, 
and there is a further area of about 145,000 square 
miles, with a population of 21,000,000, in which more 
or less distress prevails. 
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In 1897 Congress appropriated a sum of money to 
be used in chartering vessels to carry food stuffs 
which were.donated for the relief of the famine in In- 
dia. The sum donated was sufficient to charter two 
vessels, but the amount of food donated could be 
carried in one. Lately an effort has been made to 
collect a sufficient amount of food stuffs to make up a 
second shipment, and as Secretary Hay has decided 
that the present farnine is a continuation of the one of 
1897, the remainder of the sum appropriated at that 
time is still available for that purpose. 





By a vote of 240 to 15 the House has adopted a 
resolution for a constitutional amendment providing 
for the election of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the peole. Any amendment to our constitu- 
tion is hard to pass, but with this overwhelming ma- 
jority in the Lower House as a beginning it ought not 
be long before this amendment becomes a part of the 
law of the land. 





Are you going to take in the National Educational 
Association at Charleston this summer. 
write us and let us arrange to go together. It is very 
tiresome traveling alone but where there are con 
genial company it is a source of great pleasure as 
well as profit. 


If so please 





ARNOLD’S IDEA OF A TEACHER. 


I want a man who is a Christian and a gentleman 
I do not so much care about scholarship—and yet, 
on second thought, I do very much care for it because 
I think even the elements are best taught by one who 
has a thorough knowledge of the matter. However, 
if one must give way, I prefer activity of mind and in 
terest in his work to high scholarship; for the one 
may be acquired far more easily than the other. A 
teacher should have the power of not saying what he 
does not mean; of saying what he does mean; of do 
ing what is right; of speaking what is true; and of 
thinking what is good independently of any profes 
sional or conventional notions that so to act, think or 
speak is becoming or expedient. 





CONVENTION HALL BURNT. 


The convention hall at Kansas City, where the 


Democratic National Convention was to be held July 


4, was consumed by fire in less than thirty minutes 


during the afternoon of April 4. | This was the larg- 


est structure of its kind in the United States. It 
will be rebuilt in time for the convention. 
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OUR NEW PROBLEMS. 


Education grows easier, and at the same time more 
difficult. Easier because of greater school popula- 
tion making larger numbers, and therefore lighter cost 
to the individual. But the work of moulding charac- 
ter by school-work grows harder, because the street 
and social life outweigh the school. We think that 
children are forward and fast, and deplore the loss of 
old-fashioned childhood with its winning ways and 
slow development. It is not childhood but the age 
that is at fault. The most potent educative force on 
this earth is the touch of mind to mind, and the chil- 
dren of to-day are in contact on all sides with the 
crowd, Never was education so important, since in- 
telligence increases in value with the 
power of the intellects one has to meet. 

In solitude one may be ignorant and suffer no loss 
except that of wise reflection ; but in society to be ig- 
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number and 


norant is to suffer shame and loss by comparison with 
In modern life there is no solitude. So- 
ciety crowds every where. 


other men. 
Ignorance finds no place 
to hide in. 

Our education must be more social and moral. _ It 
must give not merely book learning, but the power of 
acting, working and living with others—with large 
societies—in justice, charity, wide sympathy and good 
fellowship. We want not less language, mathematics 
and science, but more and grander morais—mountain- 
like principles of honesty, honor and public good. Not 
less of the spelling book, but vastly more of social 
truth.—S,. D. Educator. 


RESULTS. 

A carpenter’s ability is rarely estimated by the num- 
ber or kind of tools he may happen to possess but by 
the quality of the work he turns out. Too often the 
teacher is judged by his tools. If he has all the 
pedagogical books of the day and shows a glib famil- 
iarity with the fads and fancies of some of the apostles 
of the new education we are unfortunately accustomed 
to inscribe his name pretty high on the roll of progres- 
sive and successful teachers without stopping for a 
minute to examine the products of his pedagogical 
creed. “By their works ye shall know them.” Are 
they producing self-reliant, progressive spirited broad- 
minded men? That is the only test. Theory amounts 

















to but little, results count—West Virginia School 
Journal. 





REACH THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


We have looked with increasing distrust upon the 
habit of the teachers’ institutes, conventions, clubs and 
associations becoming every year more exclusively 
professional, and shut out from vital connection with 
all other professional classes and the community at 
large. Of course, the lecture platform at the insti- 
tute or convention may become a nuisance if cap- 
tured by any one of a dozen kinds of irresponsible or 
absurd “orators.” But no influence has been more 
powerful and beneficent in the upbuilding of the com- 
mon school than the public addresses of able, repre- 
sentative men: Horace Mann not only talked edu- 
cation for a generation to the whole American people, 
but set everybody in Massachusetts talking, from 
Daniel Webster, Dr. Channing and Edward Everett 
down to the parish minister and the town-meeting 
fiend. It was a great mistake when the educators of 
Massachusetts, in the multiplication of the agencies 
for the professional cultivation of the teachers, prac- 
tically left out the evening lecture; making every 
gathering from the State convention to the secret club 
a circle into which the outsider, however eminent, 
cannot venture save by a courtesy which makes his 
presence virtually useless. The result is that the vast 
majority of the ablest and best people are left with the 
most hazy and misleading notions of even the best 
things going on in the schoolroom; and the courses 
of study and often the entire life of the children for five 
hours of the day, five days in the week, and nine or 
ten months of the year, depend upon the educational 
theory of a strong-minded educator, able as superin- 
tendent to capture and maneuver his board of educa- 
tion. One serious effect of this is that the public 
schools are all the time at the mercy of the army of 
cranks, pessimists and “investigators” who can easily 
get a hearing through the press, and almost “deceive 
the very elect” by their virulent charges and ndicu- 
lous criticisms on a good system of public education. 
It is painful to witness the state of mind in which the 
best people of any community may often be found in 
such a tempest of public agitation Education. 


DISHONORABLE PRACTICES. 


Idleness is better than work obtained dishonorably ; 
any honest job, than a position secured by unfair 
means. He who has pleased his board and the pub- 
lic and has the prospect of being retained at a salary 
satisfactory to them and to him, has a right to expect 
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that his fellow teachers will let him and his place alone. 
When he determines to change he will say so. If 
the board desire some one else, they will make it 
known. To go to that board and say, “The man 
you have may be all right, but I will do as well for 
you next year for $5 a month less” is as disreputable as 
stealing. That this offer is indirect and by implica- 
tion, makes it none the better. The wrong lies in at- 
tempting by taking less pay to get the place of an 
honest man doing honest work. Yet this custom is 
not as uncommon as it may seem, especially as re- 
gards the principalship in our smaller towns. Each 
year positions are lost simply through such under- 
handed methods. He who is found guilty of such 
practices should be promptly ostracised. He is not 
worth a place in the honorable profession of teaching 
and only by keeping out the unworthy can a high 
standard be preserved —Exchange. 





HIGHER IDEALS. 


The teacher who is unable to set the faces of her 
pupils skyward, and let in the sunlight of higher and 
better things, nobler ideals and loftier ambitions, and 
incite to more earnest efforts to do and to be, to reach 
the highest and achieve the best, cannot do for them 
what can and should be done. This cannot be done 
all at once, and perhaps not all of it by one teacher, 
but there should be constant improvement and a grad- 
ual approach to the highest ideals —Missouri School 
Journal. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The people who are wedded to the idea that schol- 
asticism is all there is to education are booked for 
some severe disappointments in the not distant fut- 
ure. Manual and commercial training, home and 
civic economics, and the domestic industries are all 
knocking loudly at our school house doors—and un- 
less text-bookism consents to divide space with 
them there are troublous times ahead of us. The 
people are beginning to find that as a means of pre- 
paring the average boy and girl for life mere book- 
knowledge has hopelessly broken down. 

—Learning by Doing. 





Accuse not Nature, she hath done her part, 
Do thou but thine —Milton. 


He that forgets his friend is ungrateful to him; but 
he that forgets his Savior is unmerciful to himself — 
Runyan. 

Men are but children of a larger growth.—Dryden. 
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ILLINOIS QUESTIONS USED AT MADISON COUNTY 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 





ORTHOGRAPHY—EIGHTH YEAR. 


1. Pronounce the following words for pupils to 
spell: Declension, reduction, Calcutta, agitation, judi- 
ciary, nominative, masonry, Utrecht, Dred Scott, tribu- 
nal, interrogative, metric, Oceanica, summary, patriot- 
ism review, measure, surface, secede, local. 

2. Write the following words so as to indicate their 
correct pronunciation by dividing them into syllables, 
marking the accent, and giving diacritical marks : Ac- 
climated, caprice, encore, demise, incisor, parotid, an- 
alogous, codicil, defalcate, florid. 

3. Write and define five words containing fer. Dit- 
to, five words containing flect. 

4. Define word, penultimate syllable, 
word, monosyllable, suffix. 

5.:(a) Write five words which illustrate the rule 
that “G is silent before m or n in the same syllable.” 
(b) Write five words which illustrate the rule that “H 
is silent when it follows g or r in the same syllable.” 


derivative 





OBSERVATION WORK—PHYSICS. 

1. What causes mud to dry up? Why does mud dry 
up more rapidly at one time than at another? 

2. Of what does a cloud consist? Of what use is 
wind in connection with rain? 

3. Which cools faster land or water? What effect 
does this have upon climate ? 

4. Why does water rise in a common pump? What 
is the use of the valves in a pump? 

5. What causes wind? Why is it fortunate that wa- 
ter expands before it freezes? 





HISTORY—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Give the principal provisions of the Ordinance 
of 1787. When and where was Washington first in- 
augurated president of the United States? What was 
the purpose of the Sedition Law? Briefly speak of 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition. 

2. Tell about Perry’s victory on Lake Erie. Tell 
about Jackson’s victory at New Orleans. Tell about 
the Florida purchase. What is known as “The era 
of good feeling ?” 

3. What was the Monroe Doctrine? Where is the 
Erie Canal? What effect did its construction have 
upon the development of the country? Tell about the 
annexation of Texas. 

4. What caused the war with Mexico? When did it 
begin? How long did it continue? Terms of the treaty 
of peace? 


5. Give the principal causes of the Civil War. What 
States took up arms against the government? How 
were the seceded States governed iminediately after 
the close of the war? What amendments were made 
to the Constitution of the United States after the war? 





GEOGRAPHY—EIGHTH YEAR. 

I. (a) Give two reasons for the commercial import- 
ance of Europe. (b) Name and locate five mountain 
ranges of Europe. 

2. (a) What may be said of Great Britain as a com- 
mercial nation? (b) Briefly speak of Holland as to lo- 
cation, surface or relief, climate, products and form 
of government. : 

3. Of what does the German Empire consist ? What 
and where is its capital? What are its principal indus- 
tries? For what are its people noted? 

4. (a) Why does Turkey hold low rank among Eu- 
ropean nations? What are its principal products? (b) 
Bound Asia. How does it compare in size with oth- 
er continents ? 

5. (a) Give causes of the backwardness of civiliza- 
tion in Africa. (b) Where are the Hawaiian Islands? 
Why important? Capital? Products? What noted vol- 
cano on these islands? 





ARITHMETIC—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. (a) Write the table of avoirdupois weight. (b) 
Reduce 4 mi. 140 rd. 3 yd. 1 ft. 9 in. to inches. 

2. (a) Make drawings of the following triangles: 
right-angled, equilateral, isosceles, scalene. (b) What 
is the area of an equilateral triangle one ot whose sides 
is 24 rods? 

3. (a) Write the table of cubic measure. 
find the area of a right-angled triangle? 

4. (a) How many bushels of wheat can be stored in 
a bin 8 ft. by 10 ft. by 12 ft.? (b) What is specific 
gravity? How find the specific gravity of a small 
stone? 


(b) How 


5. (a) How many rods of fence will be required to 
enclose 10 acres of land in the form of a square? (b) 
The base of a right-angled triangle is 40 feet, and 
the hypothenuse is 120 feet. What is the perpendicu- 
lar? 





GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. Define and give an example of each of the follow- 

ing: Irregular verb, transitive verb, interrogative pro- 
noun, predicate-nominative, conjunctive adverb. 

2. Use the possessive singular and the possessive 











plural of each of the following words in sentences; 
ox, child, wife, lady, negro. 

3. How are sentences classified as to form? Define 
and give an example of each kind. 

4. What is an adverbial modifier? A phrase? A 
clause? A compound element? A substantive phrase? 
Give examples, 

5. Write a letter to a friend and ask him to write for 
you a letter of recommendation. 





MORALS AND MANNERS—EIGHTH YEAR. 


1. What is meant by the maxim “The noblest cour- 
age is the courage to do right?” 

2. What is humility ? Give an illustration. 

3. Give some of the results of self-respect. Some 
of the results of the loss of self-respect. 

4. What is meant by self-control? Give an illustra- 
tion. 

5. What ‘s prudence? Give an illustration. 





CIVICS—EIGHTH YEAR. 

1. (a) Of whom is the House of Representatives 
composed? Qualifications? How elected? (b) Name 
some lessons of government that may be learned on 
the playground. 

2. (a) What are the qualifications of the President 
of the United States? His salary? For what and how 
removed? (b) Why are people taxed to support 
schools? : 

3. What is meant by “consular and diplomatic ser- 
vice?” Of what does the law-interpreting power of our 
government consist? Who is Chief Justice of the 
United States, and what is his salary? Name some of 
a citizen’s duties to his government. 

4.°-Name some conditions favorable for accumulat- 
ing wealth. Some conditions that are unfavorable. 
What are the powers and duties of Congress as to 
revenue? Ditto, as to trade? 

5. What is money? What should determine the rate 
of interest, rent, or wages? What are some things 
that states are forbidden to do? What is meant by the 
“law of supply and demand?” 





MEMORY GEMS. 


Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An foolish notion. 


What airs in dress and gait wad lea’ us, 
And e’en devotion.—Burns, 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Select any ten of the following questions: 

1. In a school two-thirds of the students study al- 
gebra; one-fourth of the remainder, geometry; and 
the rest, or 12, trignometry; how many scholars are 
there? 

2. A. cistern holding 70 gallons has a pipe by 
which 15 gallons will run into the cistern in 1 hour, 
and another that will discharge 10 gallons in an hour, 
when both are running, what part of the cistern will 
be filled in 3 hours? 

3. A room 14 feet by 13 feet is covered with car- 
pet three-fourths of a yard wide, the same figure be- 
ing repeated at intervals of 9 inches. How many 
linear yards of carpet are required, if the breadths run 
lengthwise ? 

4. How shall I mark goods that cost $6 so that I 
can deduct 10 per cent from the marked price, and 
make 5 per cent on the cost? 

5. A lawyer collects a debt, takes 2 per cent for his 
fee, and remits the balance, or $490; what is his fee? 

6. By buying apples at 2 for a cent, and the same 
number at 3 for a cent, and selling all at 5 for 2 cents, 
I lost 2 cents, how many apples did I buy? 

7. When I first met Mr. A. I was one-half as old 
as he was, and in 12 years after I was three-fourths 
as old as he was; what was each of our ages when we 
first met? 

8. A man bought a hat, a coat, and a vest, for $40. 
The hat cost $6, the hat and coat cost 9 times as much 
as the vest. What was the cost of each? 

g. The amount of Robert’s capital for a certain time, 
at 4 per cent., was $360, and for the same time.at 7 
per cent., it was $405; required the principal and the 


time. 
10. Walter sold a horse for $120, and thereby gain- 


ed one-fifth of its cost; what would he have lost per 
cent. by selling it for $80? 

11. If a man walk a certain distance at a rate of 3% 
miles an hour, and ride back at the rate of 6 miles an 
hour, what is the distance if it takes 434 hours to go 
both ways? 

12. If 4 horses eat 21 bushels of grain in 6 days, 
how many bushels will 8 horses eat in 12 days? 





ARITHMETIC. 
Select any ten of the following questions. 
1. Explain carefully the processes of teaching num- 
bers in the primary course, without the book. 
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2. Explain the dse of objects, oral anelyses, and 
rules in teaching arithmetic to children. 

3. Three men have respectively $216, $360 and 
$432, with which they wish to buy horses, at the 
highest price per head that will allow each man to in- 
vest all his money? How many can each buy? 

4. Explain the principle involved in the reduction of 
fractions to lower terms. Illustrate. 

5. “To divide one fraction by another, multiply the 
dividend by the reciprocal of the divisor.” _ Illus- 
trate and explain this. 

6. What will 35 yards cloth cost, if 29 yards cost 
$101.50? 

7. A merchant sold shoes for $1 less than they cost 
and lost 16 2-3 per cent. What did they cost? 

8. Explain the relation existing between Rate, 
Base, Percentage and Amount. Is the percentage 
an abstract or concrete number? 

g. A merchant sends his agent $1,508.80, to buy 
feed at $5.75 per ton, after taking out his commission 
of 2% per cent. How many tons will he bdy? 

10. Solve by proportion: If 10 men can cut 46 cords 
of wood in 18 days, working 10 hours a day, how 
many cords can 40 men cut in 24 days, working 9 
hours a day? 

11. What is the value of a piece of land 40 2-5 rods 
long, 16% rods wide, at $32.50 per acre? 

12. How many yards of carpet 30 inches wide will 
cover a floor 18 feet by 15 feet, if the strips run length- 


wise, and the maching of the figures make a waste of 
12 inches on each strip? What will it cost at 1.87% a 
yard? 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Select any ten of the following questions. 

I. (a) What are the branches of our government, 
and what are the functions of each? (b) In what re- 
spect do two of these branches overlap each other 
with reference to their functions ? 

2. (a) How are members of the House of Represen- 
tatives chosen? (b) What is the term of office? (c) 
Name three exclusive powers of this branch of the 
government. 

3- (a) Of what does the United States Supreme 
Court consist? (b) Name two other grades of United 
States courts. (c) Name three classes of cases that 
must be tried in the United States courts. 


4. (a) What is meant by ex post facto laws? (b) 


By bill or attainder? (c) By writ of habeas corpus? (d) 
By treason against the United States? (c) By im- 
peachment? 
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5. (a) From what sources does the money for the 
support of schools come? 

6. (a) When was Oregon admitted as a State? (b) 
How was it decided whether Oregon should be a free 
or a slave State? . 

7. (a) What are the branches of our State legisla- 
tive department? (b) How many members in each? 
(c) How are they elected? (d) What is their term of 
office? (e) When will this department choose a Unit- 
ed States Senator? 

8. Discuss the articles of confederation, their fail- 
ure, difficulties attending adoption of United States 
Constitution, and the difference that grew out of its 
interpretation. 

9g. Who is commander-in-chief of the military and 
naval forces of this State? 

10. Distinguish between reprieves, 
and pardons. 
this State? 

11. What is the provision in the State Constitution 
relative to a religious test? 


commutations 
Who has the power to grant them in 


12. When shall the trial by jury remain inviolate? 
What is a jury? 





UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

Select any ten of the following questions: 

1. What do you consider the real mutives influenc- 
ing Columbus in his search for a westward passage to 
India? 

2. Why do we sav Cclumbus discovered America 
when earlier navigators (as for example “The Norse- 
man”) reached the Continent many years before? 

3. Give motives prompting the early settlement of 
Massachusetts, New York, Georgia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania. 

4. When did the Revolutionary War begin? - (b) 
When did it end? Give causes (other than taxation 
without representation) of the Revolutionary War. 

5. (a) When did the war for Independence begin? 
(b) When and where did the Second Continental Con- 
gress meet? What was done at that meeting? 

6. Give history of Bacon’s Rebellion. Charles II. 
said of Berkley: “The old fool has taken more lives 
in that naked country than I did for the murder of my 
father.” Explain. 

7. (a) Give date and description of the battles of 


Saratoga. These battles are placed among the few 
decisive battles of this world, why? (b) Give date and 


place of the surrender of Cornwallis. (c) Give date 
of the adoption of the Constitution. 

8. Give history of slavery in the United States. 

9g. What were the articles of confederation? Why 




















were they not sufficient after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War? Why was a new constitution needed? 

10. Name one prominent event or national ques- 
tion during each of the following administrations: 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, James Madison, An- 
drew Jackson, James Buchanan. 

I1 and 12. Write a brief account of our war with 
Spain. 





PENMANSHIP. 

1. What results do you strive to obtain in teaching 
penmanship? 

2. What system of penmanship do you use? What 
are your reasons for using it? 

3. Give the principles of your system of penman- 
ship. 

4. Give five movement exercises. 

5. What would you give as a first lesson in penman- 
ship? 

6. Tell how you criticise and correct lessons in pen- 
manship. 

7. Write a business letter of at least fifty words, 
paying proper attention to form and punctuation. 





GRAMMAR. 

Select any ten of the following questions: 

1. How are sentences classified according to use? 
How according to structure? 

2. Of what parts of speech may a phrase perform 
the offices? What is it called in each instance? Give 
examples. 

3. What is the difference between a co-ordinate and 
a subordinate conjunction? Between a gerund and a 
participle? 

4. What is meant by verbs of incomplete predica- 
tion? What completes them? Give examples. 

5. What is inflection? What do we call inflections 
of nouns or pronouns? Of verbs? Of adjectives and 
adverbs? 

6. State clearly the difference between a complex 
and a compound sentence. 

7. Make such changes in the following sentences 
as you think proper, and justify with reasons: (a) 
John don’t understand this rule in grammar.  (b) 
Who did you take my brother to be? (c) Whether he 
goes or not it is your duty to be present. (d) The 
lawyer expected to have won the suit and was as- 
tonished to hear the judge’s decision. 

8. What tenses has the infinitive mode? What the 
imperative mode? 

9. Analyze the following sentences: (a) Let all the 
ends thou aims’t at be thy country’s, thy God’s and 
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truth’s. (b) The face you wear, the thoughts you 
bring, a heart may heal or break. 

10. Parse ends, be, wear, heart, and heal in the 
ninth. 

11. What is voice? Change the voice in the follow- 
ing sentences: (a) Summer flowers fringe the dusty 
road with harmless gold. (b) We all believe him to 
be an honest man. (c) He was offered a pension 
by the government. > 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Write correctly all words under 1, 2 and 3, using 
capitals only where necessary. : 


1. Vissitude, embarrassment, intelligent, irrelev- 
ant, sitadell, infalable, Mama, recommend, manigea- 
ble, dispondency. 

2. lagitious, filippino, manilla, desacration, indicta- ae 
ble, wrapped, de moine, tittle-tatle, purifyed, consilla- 
tion. 

3. Parrallell, tenacity, transval, maintainance, apre- 
hend, tennesee, sychology, bycicle, tarif, unbeleiver. 


4. Define synonym, homonym. Example of each. 

5. Why are dentals, nasals and gutturals so called? 

6. Give three rules for spelling. 

7. Give the different methods of teaching spelling. i 
Which do you prefer? Why? 

8. Which is correct benefited or benefitted? Why? 

9g. What do you mean by ultimate, penult, antepe- 
nult ? 

10. Give three rules for the use of capitals. 

11. Write seven abbreviations. 


12. Mark diacritically, institute, won’t, can’t, evil, 
bade. 





LINCOLN. 


New heroes rise above the toiling throng, 
And daily come resplendent into view, 
And pass again remembered by the few, 
To leave one form in bold relief and strong 
That higher looms as ages march along; 
One name that lingers in the memory, too, 
And singers through all times shall raise the song 
And keep it swelling loud and ringing true. 
So, where the feet of Lincoln passed, the earth 
Is sacred, where he knelt we set a shrine. 
O, to have pressed his hand! That had sufficed 
To make my comrades marvel at my worth— 
Yet, let them glory, since their land and mine 
Hath reared the greatest martyr after Christ! 
—S. E. Kiser. 
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| PRACTICAL METHODS. 


BUSY WORK. 











BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 
Ou: Motto :—Keep the pupils well employed. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. Explain the effect of blowing a fire. 

2. Explain fully the use of a lamp chimney. 
is the light brighter and steadier? 

3. Why does hot water cool more rapidly in a shal- 
low dish than in a deep one of the same capacity ? And 
why does it cool more rapidly in a draft than in still 
air? 

4. When the day is warm you cannot see 
breath, but when the day is cold you can. 
reason. 

5. Why is a frosty night usually a clear one? 


Why 


your 
State the 





FARM ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the cost of a 200-acre farm at $28.80 an acre. 

2. How many 2o-acre fields in a rectangular farm 
420 rods by 310 chains? 

3. If potatoes are planted 2!% ft. apart each way, 
how many hills are there on three acres? 

4. When barley is worth go cents a bushel, and hay 
is worth $18.50 a ton, how many bushels of barley 
ought a farmer to get in exchange for 61% tons of hay. 

5. A farmer takes five loads of oats to a grain mer- 
chant, and receives tickets showing the following 
weights : 26 bu., 12 Ibs. ; 33 bu., 18 tbs. ; 36 bu., 18 tbs. ; 
34 bu., 10 ths. ; 29 bu., 21 tbs. How much should he 
receive for the five loads, at 35 cents a bushel? 

(One bushel equals 32 pounds.) 





JUNIOR GRAMMAR. 
1. Use those instead of that in writing these sen- 
tences : 
(1) That box is too large. 
(2) Hand me that book. 
(3) When did you get that book? 
(4) Get me that pen. 
(5) Was that book in the parlor? 
2. Underline the adjectives in the following stanza, 
and tell what each describes: 
“A gentle boy, with soft and silken locks ; 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes; 
A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks, 
And towers that touch imaginary skies.” 





FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 
1. How many weeks in two years? 
2. Name the months that have 30 days only. 


3. What does LX XVIII stand for? 

4. Write ten words ending with d. 

5. How many eggs in 334 dozen? 

6. Name five good games for girls. 

7. Write the names of the days of the week. 
names of the seasons. 

8. Make a word out of the letters AM CEAIR. 

g. What is a pound of butter worth? A hundred of 
flour? 

10. How many pounds of sugar should you get for 
one dollar? 


The 





PRIMARY NUMBER. 
1. Make a story about 6 and 3. 
2. Make a story about 4 and 8. 
3. Make a story about 8 less 3. 
4. Make a story about 4 times 2. 
5. Make a story about 10 less 5. 
Fill the blanks with suitable words: 


6. 4 ( ) and 3 ( ) are —( ). 
7.7 ( ) and 2 ( ) are —( ). 
8.8( )less6( )are—(_ ). 

g. 10 ( ) less 4 ( ) are —( ). 


10. Make an example for 12 less 8 equals 4. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. Write a letter to a former teacher, now living at 
410 Broad street, Newark, N. J., telling him about 
your school. Be careful to punctuate the heading, 
salutation, body of letter, complimentary close, and 
signature correctly. 

2. Write a short letter to your uncle in Utica, N. 
Y., giving your opinion of the late election. 

3. You are about to visit your cousin, who lives at 
320 Fifth avenue, New York City. Write a letter 
to him telling him when you are coming and on what 
train, Give him full particulars. 





NICKNAMES OF CITIES. 
What city is known as: (13) Distillery City. 
(1) Empire City. (14) Silver City. 
(2) Monumental City. (15) Zine City. 
(3) Elm City. (16) City of Falls. 
(4) Quaker City. (17) Porkopolis. 
(5) City of Churches. (18) Glass City. 
(6) Forest City. (19) Dairy City. 
(7) Crescent City. (20) Wagon City. 
(8) Bicycle City. (21) Match City. 
(9) Trunk City. (22) Corn City. 
(10) Jewelry City. (23) Furniture City. 
(11) City of Spindles, (24) Paper City. 
(12) Tobacco City. (25) Shoe City. 
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ANSWERS. 

Note :—We give answers to above queries to aid 
the ever busy teacher. Give out on Monday and 
have pupils find out during the week. Find out why 
these cities are so called: 

(1) New York. 

(2) Baltimore. 

(3) New Haven. 

(4) Philadelphia. 

(5) Brooklyn. 

(6) Cleveland. 

(7) New Orleans. 

(8) Denver (Colo.) 

(9) Newark (N. J.) 

(10) Providence. 

(11) Lowell. 

(12) Lynchburg (Va.) 

(13) Peoria, 


(14) Virginia City. 

(15) Joplin (Mo.) 

(16) Louisville. 

(17) Cincinnati. 

(18) Wheeling (W. Va.) 
(19) Elgin (IIl.) 

(20) South Bend (Ind.) 
(21) Wilmington (Del.) 
(22) Wichita (Kan.) 


(24) Holyoke (Mass.) 
(25) Haverhill (Mass.) 





AMERICAN HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 





For Fourteen Pupils. 
When dark clouds of war wrapped our country in 
gloom, 
This brave general’s victories averted our doom. 


This splendid old man, with his eloquent speech 
On themes patriotic, all hearts sought to reach. 


From old England this soldier, philanthropist, came, 
To found our fair Georgia and give her a name. 


Ride! ride through the country the warning to sound, 
Arousing the patriots a nation to found! 


Our honored chief magistrate, brave fore the foe, 
The hand of a murderous assassin laid low. 


And thou, Sage of Concord, with word and with pen, 
High thinking, pure living didst seek to teach men. 


Of snow-bound New England one sweetly did sing, 
Of faith, home and country his verses all ring. 


This Puritan youth was both gentle and brave. 
The sweetest of maidens her heart to him gave. 


Ah, brave Irish soldier! so bold in the fray, 
Thy ride makes thee famous the world o’ér, today. 


O noble young patriot! shot as a spy! 
He grieved he but once for his country could die. 


By the Hudson’s broad stream, in a fair sunny nook, 
This man’s graceful pen gave us many a bright book. 


(23) Grand Rapids (Mic! 


A swarthy King Philip, with war-whoop and shout, 
At the head of his tribes sought the whites to drive 
out. 


He wrote and he spoke in the cause of the slave, 
An intellect bright and a soul that was brave. 


Ah, here’s Brother Jonathan, Washington’s friend, 
A soldier, a patriot, his fame shall not end. 


See these crowds madly rushing free lands to obtain 
In this new Territory. Pray, what is its name? 


With three little ships bold Columbus came o’er, 
This one of the three bore him back from this shore. 


Now, friends, take these primals and with them you'll 
spell 
The name we most honor—you all know it well. 
—Youth’s Companion. 

*Let each pupil write on the board the name to 

which his verse refers, so that when the exercise is 

concluded, all can spell the name formed by the initial 

letters. 





THE COMMON FOE. 





BY MRS. LUCY A. POWERS. 

In our midst a foe is lurking, 
Leading those we love astray, 

Time and talent both usurping, 
Waiting for its human prey. 

Hearts are breaking, souls are sinking, 
In the dark abyss of woe; 

Christian, let there be no shrinking, 
Go en masse to rout the foe. 


List the plaint that daily rising 
Comes from homes accursed by rum, 
Tarry not, but now uprising, 
Quickly do what needs be done. 
Have the whiskey fiend abolished, 
Pray and fight, work with a will, 
Let every rumshop be demolished, 
Crush the foul “worm of the still.” 


Temperance workers, join your forces, 
United effort must prevail ; 
Faith and work are your resources, 
Allied to God you can not fail. 
Then the pean of thanksgiving 
Shall be heard throughout the land, 
Songs of praise ascend to heaven, 
With blessings on our temperance band. 
—In Herald and Presbyter. 
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WHEELER AT SANTIAGO. 


I. 
Into the thick of the fight he went, pallid and sick and 
wan, 
Borne in an ambulance to the front, a ghostly wisp 
of a man; 


But the fighting soul of a fighting man, approved in 
the long ago, 

Went to the front in that ambulance, and the body of 
Fighting Joe. 


II. 

Out from the front they were coming back, smitten 
of Spanish shells— 

Wounded boys from the Vermont hills and the Ala- 
bama dells ; 

“Put them into this ambulance; I'll ride to the front,” 
he said, 

And he climbed to the saddle and rode right on, that 
little old ex-confed. 


III. 

From end to end of the long blue ranks rose up the 
ringing cheers, 

And many a powder-blackened face was furrowed 
with sudden tears, 

As with flashing eyes and gleaming sword and hair 
and beard of snow, 

Into the hell of shot and shell rode little old Fighting 


Joe. 
IV. 
Sick with fever and racked with pain, he could not 
stay away, 


For he heard the sound of the yester-years in the deep 
mouthed cannon’s bay— 

He heard in the calling song of the guns there was 
work for him to do, 

Where his country’s best blood splashed and flowed 
‘round the old Red, White and Blue. 


V. 
Fevered body and hero heart! This Union’s heart to 
you 
Beats out in love and reverence, and to vach dear boy 
in blue 
Who stood or fell ’mid the shot and shell, and cheered 
in the face of the foe, 
As wan and white to the heart of the fight rode little 
old Fighting Joe! 
—James Lindsay Gordon. 


CHARLESTON THE CONVENTION CITY. 


Many of our readers will want to know more about 
the city where the N. E. A. meets this year, The fol- 
lowing sketches are taken from the article by Julian 
Ralph in Harper’s Magazine. 

First, it is very beautiful; next, it is dignified and 
proud; third, it is the cleanest city (or was when I 
was there) that I have yet seen in America; and, last 
of all, it is.a creation by itself— a city_unlike any other 
that I know of. It is built on a spit of land with wa- 
ter on three sides, like New York, and this gives its 
people that constant and enduring delight which con- 
tinual views of moving water never fail to provide. 
Part of its early history is that of a planters’ summer 
resort, and something of that forgotten holiday air still 
clings to it. If it suggests any, city that I have ever 
seen, it is New Orleans—perhaps because of an inde- 
finable Latin trace that is seen in the stuccoed houses 
and walled gardens, and again, because of the import- 
ant part the gardens play there and the profusion of 
flowers that results from them. 

The most peculiar feature of Charleston is the ar- 
rangement of its houses, which, as a rule, are built 
sidewise on the streets, with the end of each dwelling 
toward the pavement. This has been done to provide 
for either a southern or western prospect from the 
galleries, or “piazzas,” as they call them, with which 
each house is prettily and invitingly adorned. Be- 
cause of this method of building the entrances, which, 
without knowing better, we would take to be the front 
doors, in reality admit the members of each house- 
hold, either to the end of the lower porch or into the 
garden, the true main doorway being on the side of 
the house. Full enjoyment of the gardens is thus 
combined with privacy, and, thought one may get only 
glimpses of these little preserves from the _ streets, 
strong hints of their prettinesses are often carried up 
to the lofty balconies in the forms of vines and potted 
plants, like extensions of the gardens, the which who- 
ever runs may enjoy. How very pretty and how 
very peculiar Charleston has thus become only a visit 
can disclose. 

Charleston is old and finished and complete—a 
small, inviting, pretty—a dignified, almost splendid lit- 
tle city. 





When a man has not a good reason for doing a 
thing, he has one good reason for letting it alone.— 
Sir Walter Scott. 

How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wise counsels of the eternal mind !—Homer. 
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N. E. A. 


The National Educational Association 
meets at Charleston, S. C., July 7th to 


13th, 1900. The Louisville & Nashville | 


R. R. and connections make the shortest 
and quickest route from St. Louis, 
Evansville and Chicago to Charleston. 


Tickets will be sold from these gate- 
ways on 8rd, 5th, 6th, 8th and 9th, good 
going until July 10th, at rate of one fare 
plus $2.00 for membership fee, and will 
be good returning until Sept. Ist, 1900, 
allowing stopovers south of the Ohio 
River and Washington, D. C. 


Tickets can be purchased via diverse 
routes, going one way and returning 
another, at one-half regular fare apply- 
ing via route traveled plus $2.00. If 
stopover at Washington, D.C., is desired 
$1.00 additional will be collected by the 
joint agent of the trunk line committee 
at that point. 


In making up your route remember 
that the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is 
near the main line of the Louisville and 
Nashville R. R., and passengers pur- 
chasing tickets from or through St. 
Louis can arrange for trip via Nashville 
and Chattanooga direct; or via Louisville 
and Nashville, allowing stopover at 
Glasgow Junction, enabling them to visit 
the Mammoth Cave; thence via Chatta- 
nooga, Lookout Mountain, Chickamau- 
ga Battlefield and Atlanta, or tickets 
may be purchased via Harriman Junc 
tion; via Chattanooga and Asheville; via 
Jellico; via Lynchburg; via Richmond; 
via Norfolk; via Petersburg; via Bir- 
mingham or Montgomery; or vice versa, 
going one way and returning another. 

If going to this meeting map out your 
route, and if your home agent cannot 
give you the information you wish in 
regard to railroad and sleeping car rates. 
addtess Gro. D. HORNER, 

D:P.A, 1. ENE BR, 
206 N. Broadway, St, Louis, Mo. 





A LITTLE BOOK 


WITH A 
BIG PURPOSE 
SENT FREE. 


It tells you in a nut-shell how sketch 
artists work and become famous. 
It gives you a glimpse into the myster- 
jes of modern illustration, and inci- 
dentally, speaks of the School that is 
training and fitting artists for success- 
ful careers. It’s worth dropping a post- 
alfor because it's written by one who 
knows. 

The SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 

F. HOLME, Director 
801 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 


Newspaper 







































TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, by Mary 
M. Johnson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


“To Have and to Hold” is by a young 
Virginia girl, not yet thirty, and is but 
her second book. The scene is laid in 
Virginia in the time of Captain John 
Rolfe, and gives us a vivid picture of 
the trials and hardships of our fore- 
fathers, in their struggles with the In- 
dians. The story opens with — the ar- 
rival at Jamestown of a cargo of maid- 
ens from England, to be sold as wives 
to the planters; the price, 120 pounds 
of tobacco. Lady Jocylin Leigh, a 
ward of King James is one of the num- 
ber having come over, in the disguise 
of her waiting maid, to escape mar- 
riage with Lord Carnal, one of the 
king’s favorites. She falls to the lot 
of Captain Ralph Percy, and the re- 
mainder of the story is a thrilling ac- 
count of their adventures, by land and 
sea, to escape Lord Carnal, who has 
followed the Lady Jocylin, with com- 
mands from the king to bring her back 
at any cost. 

The story is full of adventure told in 
a manner that thrills the heart of the 
reader and holds the attention from the 
very first page to the last. 





GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATORS, 
by A. E. Winship Litt D. Werner 
School Book Co., Chicago. 


Children always enjoy the life story 
of a man who has become famous. 
They have heard of warriors almost 
without number, of poets and states- 
men not a few, but it has remained for 
Dr. Winship to spread for the young 
mind a feast of story in the lives of the 
Great American Educators. This work 
contains the Life Stories, with por- 
traits, of Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, 
David P. Page, Henry Barnard, Ed- 
ward A. Sheldon, James P. Wicker- 
sham, Newton Bateman and John D. 
Philbrick, who represent the growth of 
popular education in this country. 





ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, 
by Andrew Phillips, Ph. D., and 
Wendell M. Strong, Ph. D. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

_ This is a new book of the Phillips- 

Loomis mathematical series, and it is 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’S 
on wrapper. 














sure to become very popular. The book 
is remarkable for the simplicity of its 
treatment of the various problems for 
the use of photo-engravings of models 
and especially for the graphical solu- 
tion of spherical triangles. 





ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, by Henry W. Thurston. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. $1. 


In this work the author makes the 
experiences of men and women in 
their actual life so closely related to the 
experience of the student that he at 
once feels that he is studying life rath- 
er than books. A careful study of this 
book will prepare the student to take 
his place in the affairs of the busy 
world. There are many full outlines 
illustrating points in our Industrial 
History. 





LESSONS ON MORALS, by Julia M. 
Dewey. Hinds & Noble, New York. 


An eminent teacher of ethics says: 
The determining of what is one’s duty 
in varying circumstances calls for 
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knowledge, and the fuller one’s know1- 
edge the clearer will be the way of 
duty. Ignorance is not the mother of 
virtue. The conscience of the child 
to be a good and reliable guide to lead 
to what is right and to shun what is 
wrong must be an enlightened con- 
science. These Lessons on Morals 
contain much that will be useful to the 
teacher in giving the child this enlight- 
ened conscience. 





THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRA- 
PHY BY SEVENTY AUTHORS. 
Edited by Hugh R. Mill, D. Se. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 1088 pp. 
$3.50. 

Ever since Dewey sailed into the 
harbor at Manila and destroyed the 
Spanish fleet we have felt that there 
was a great need of more specitic 
knowledge of the earth’s geography, 
and especially of that geography as it 
is related to the international affairs of 
the government of the various coun- 
tries. 

This is a large book of 1088 pages, 
very copiously and carefully indexed, 
and will be a very valuable reference 
book on all things geographical. The 
various parts of the work are all 
written by specialists and mostly by 
men who were on the ground, so that 


the information given is reliable, ac- 
curate and complete. We very hearti- 
ly commend this work to the teachers. 





A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Sir William Smith, D. C. L., Li. 
D. New and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion by A. H. J. Greenidge, M. A., 
Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford 
College; Lecturer in Ancient History 
in Brasenose College, Oxford. Cloth, 
12mo., 371 pages, with colored map, 
plans and illustrations. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 
There is probably no book on this 

subject more universally used by high 
schools and similar schools than this 
Smaller History of Rome. It occupies 
a distinct position by itself. In this 
new edition care has been taken to nre- 
serve the essential characteristics and 
proportions of the original book as far 
as possible, with due prominence to 
the most important events. Some val- 
uable additions have been made, how- 
ever, including the results of recent 
historical investigations. In typogra- 
phy, as well, it is a vast improvement, 
and all the maps and a larger portion 
of the illustrations have been especi1l- 
ly prepared for this volume. We pre- 
dict for it a great success. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Reuben Post Halleck, M. 
A. (Yale). Cloth, 12mo., 499 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.25. American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinna- 
ti, and Chicago. 


No book will receive a heartier wel- 
come from teachers of English than 
this new volume. It furnishes a con- 
cise and interesting text-book of the 
history and development of English lit- 
erature from the earliest times to the 
present. It is not a collection of bi- 
ographies, for only sufficient facts of 
an author's life are given to make stu- 
dents interested in him as a personali- 
ty, and to show how his environments 
affected his work. The author’s vro- 
ductions, their relation to the age, and 
the reasons why they hold a position 
in literature, receive treatment com- 
mensurate with their importance. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to literary move- 
ments, to the essential qualities which 
differentiate one period from another, 
and to the animating spirit of each 
age. The book contains many excel- 
lent illustrations and a unique and in- 
structive literary map of England, 
showing the birthplace and homes of 
the chief authors. 


LORD & THOMAS DIRECTORY FOR 
Ig00, 

The regular annual edition of the 
Pocket Directory of the American 
Press for 1900, issued by the well 
known advertising agency of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago and New York, has 
made its appearance and itis filled 
from cover to cover with valuable 
data of great importance to all who are 
interested in the subject of newspaper 
or magazine advertising. The material 
therein contained is entirely up to date 
and compiled with the co-operation of 
publishers by a staff of experts on 
newspapers. The Pocket Directory 
enjoys a well deserved reputation for 
reliability and supplements it with an 
exceedingly convenient form for ready 
reference at the expense of the least 
possible amount of effort. An excel- 
lent index materially facilitates con- 
sultation. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SLOYD AND 
MANUAL TRAINING. 

In order to meet the growing demand 
for Sloyd and Manual Training for 
graded schools and high schools in the 
middle west, this work will be taught 
in the regular Summer School at 
Columbia, Mo., beginning June 4, 1900. 
Similar courses are offered during the 
regular session in connection with the 
course in Pedagogy. 





Free Scholarship. ¢arneeic College, o 


* introduce its methods 
of teaching by mail, will give one Free Scholar- 
ship to each County in Missouri, granting free 
tuition in Academic and Normal Courses, in- 
cluding also Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Ap- 
plicants should name County and State. 

Address—CaRNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


Are You a 


Machine? 


If you do mechanical work in a mechanical 
way you need have no hope of success except 
in turning squarely around and putting brains 
and originality into your work. Whether you 
work ata lathe or at a ledger, if you are dis- 
couraged about your chances for advancement 
write for the experiences of our students who 
take courses by mail which fit them for new 
positions, different work, higher salary. 
150,000 students and graduates. You can 


Change Your Occupation 


without loss of time or 
salary. ourses in 
Bridge, Steam, Elec. 

trical or Civil Engi- 
neering, Chemistry 

Mining, Mechanica 

or rehitectural 
Prafting, Surveying, 

> Sea Architee- 
ure, ook = heaping. 
Shorthand, English 
Branches, ete, Established 
891. Capital $1,500,000. Fees 
cash or installments. Mention the 
course you prefer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 1261, Scranton, Pa, 
A 











HOW TO GO TO CHARLESTON. 

An examination of the advertise- 
ments of railroads in this number of 
the American Journal of Education 
will show a very direct and pleasant 
route from the West and Northwest to 
Charleston. Begin to plan your trip 
early. Write to these railroad com- 
panies for their circulars and maps. 
They will give you much useful in- 
formation. 


vi Latest Souvenir for 
HIDDEN MEMORY GEMS, “stcst Souvenis for 
only 20c. per doz. List of other Souvenirs and 
Booklets free. M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





= a year in the Railway Mail, 8000 
eS positions filled annually by 
ae competitive examinations. 

We prepare you by mail for 


these examinations. All our students examined 
last year are appointed. 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 346, Lebanon, Pa. 


’ 

A TEACHER’S DIGNITY 
is in no way lowered, but the pocket book is per- 
ceptibly “fattened”? by an alliance with our 
House during vacation. Menor women. Write 
for particulars. 

THE WALKER PUBLISHING CO., (Dept. F), 
134 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











You may renew your subscrip- 
tion for fifty cents if sent in before 
June Ist. 
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> Literary Notes. 
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In an article entitled “The Constitu- 
tion of the Territories,” in the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for 
April, Prof. Harry Pratt Judson, of the 
University of Chicago, defines the pow- 
ers of Congress in relation to our new 
possessions, exposing some of the fal- 
lacies that have crept into the discus- 
sion of the subject, both within and 
without the halls of Congress. 





The Complete Novel in the “New Lip- 
pincott” for April is entitled ‘The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood,” by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. The few but 
large souled human characters in it 
live in the woods of the North, close to 
Nature’s heart: with the beasts of the 
forest for their friends. Yet even here 
the old, old story is very present; the 
wild surroundings cannot entirely ef- 
face the coquetry natural to woman 
and there is rivalry of a unique kind 
to bring this out. This issue is replete 
with good fiction, as it always is. 





Prof. Sparks’ study of “The Expan- 
sion of the American People” in the 
April Chautauquan reaches the Oregon 
Expansion, The Acquisition of Texas, 
The Conquest of Upper California, and 
Gold as the New Factor in the Ameri- 
can Expansion. These picturesque de- 
velopments in United States history 
are profusely illustrated and have 
special interest in view of the current 
interest in expansion policies. 





The School Music Monthly, publish 
ed at Quincy, Ill, enters a new field. 
It is an independent journal, devoted 
to the interests of school music. In 
general it will do three things: 

It will print fresh and appropriate 
music for the special occasions of the 
school year. 

It will discuss advanced theories 
among school music supervisors and it 
will give all the news obtainable in re- 
gard to musical education. 





Colorado, in the past few years, has 
completely changed from a silver-pro- 
ducing State to be the greatest gold- 
producing State in the country. The an- 
nual output is now more than $30,000,- 
000 of gold, most of it at Cripple 
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Don't Women! 


Don’t write to a woman, when the roof 
leaks. Write to a carpenter. Don’t write 
to a woman, when the water pipe bursts. 
Write to a plumber. Don’t write to a woman a 
when you are sick, write to a doctor. But 
why such superfluous advice? Simply to call 
attention to the fact that ‘women ” who are not 
qualified physicians offer medical advice, in ad- 
vertisements worded in such a deceptive man- 
ner that you are apt to overlook the important 
fact that the woman is not a physician. 

The great success of Dr. R.V. Pierce, in treating 
and curing diseases of women has led to imita- 
tions of his methods, especially his offer of a free 
consultation by letter to all sick women. At the 
head of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute, of Buffalo, N. Y., and with. an experience 
of over thirty years, Dr. Pierce has achieved the 
position of the chief of specialists in the treat- 
ment of woman’s diseases. ‘There is no living physician, male or 
female, who can show an equal record of over a half-a-million 
women treated and ninety-eight per cent. of cures. Write to the 
doctor. Your letter will be read in private, answered in private 
and its statements held as sacredly confidential. To assure the 
exclusion of a third party from this correspondence, every letter 
is sent sealed in a plain envelope, bearing no advertising or print- 
ing upon it. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$25,000 Given Away. 


in the past year Dr. R. V. Pierce has given away coples of his 
great work, The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, at an ex- 
pense to himself of twenty-five thousand dollars, exclusive of the 
cost of malling. This valuable work, contains 1008 large pages and 
over 700 Illustrations. It discusses the great and grave questions of 
physiology and hygiene from the view point of common sense, and 
In plain English. The book is sent FREE on receipt of stamps to pay 
expense of mailing ONLY. Send 21 one-cent stamps for paper cov- 
ered book, or 31 stamps for cloth binding. 


Address: Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Creek. Francis Lynde, the novelist, 
went to Cripple Creek for Scribner’s 
Magazine and made a study of the con- 
ditions of this great work. He will de- 
scribe it, with abundant illustrations, 
in the May Scribner’s. 





The most expensive city in the 
world—that is, the one that costs the 
most to run and spends the most money 
every year—is New York. Why it is 
so, how much it annually spends and 
how this vast sum might and should 
be reduced, is told by the present city 
comptroller, Bird S. Coler, in a most 
important article, which is published in 
the May number of Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly. 


The May issue of the Delineator has 
quite a collegiate flavor. Three stories 
in the one number are localized at 
Smith College. Every girl with college 
ambitions will find these clever 
sketches interesting, particularly of the 
student who “cut her French exam.” 
The point of the story is perfectly con- 


tat FOR 50Oc. “The 

0 ecitations Nickel Speaker’ con- 

tains 50 new pieces, for 

all grades, each month. Not the old worn-out 

sort; but new, up-to-date, seasonable. If you 

will subscribe now we will send 6 back mos. 
free, making 18 mos, all different for 50 cts. 

NICKEL SPEAKER PUB. CG., Toledo, Iowa. 


EACHERS ontistoymatt 
also business, shorthand, civil service 


courses. Brown’s Bus. and Cor. ‘Calan 
Faribault, Minn. 10th year. (Inc.) 
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cealed until the last sentences. Under 
“College News,” the same magazine 
tells of all the quaint and pretty cus- 
toms that now cluster around Com- 
mencement at the leading Colleges for 
Women. 





Ex-President Cleveland’s two ad- 
dresses on the “Independence of the 
Executive” at Princeton, April 9th and 
10th, will be notable contributions to 
political literature. They will appear 
in authoritative form only in the June 
and July issues of the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” fully copyrighted by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 





The Macmillan Company publish this 
week John A. Hobson's “Economics of 
Distribution’’—the third volume in the 
“Citizen’s Library,” edited by Profes- 
sor Richard T. Ely. Mr. Hobson is the 
author of “The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism” as well as_ several other 
works on economic subjects. His re- 
cent book “The War in South Africa; 
its Causes and Effects,” issued last 
week by the same publishers, is having 
a wide sale. 





It will be with peculiar satisfaction 
that teachers will learn that a text- 
book of English History, by so able and 
fair a writer as Mr. J. N. Larned, is 
announced for publication in the fall by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. Many students of history are al- 
ready familiar with Mr. Larned’s valu- 
able History for Ready Reference. 





The now familiar and favorite ‘“Nug- 
get Series” has been enriched by one 
more little volume, this time from six 
famous experts in historical writing 
and criticism. This time, however, in- 
stead of a great number of small nug- 
gets, the gathering of “ore from rich 
mines” is in larger form and complete 
essays, selected with a view to present 
the essential qualities and the finest 
methods of artistic historical writing. 
It gives the best of the great writers 
both in England and America. 





The American Army Officer in Action 
is the subject of a paper which Senator 
Albert J..Beveridge contributes to The 
Saturday Evening Post May 5th. Dur- 
ing his visit to the Archipelago, Mr. 
Beveridge was the guest and comrade 


of Generals Lawton and King, and he 
tells some stirring stories of the un- 
daunted courage of the tried Indian 
fighter and the nonchalant coolness of 
the army novelist. 





An Outline of Political Growth in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Edmund H. 
Sears, A. M., Principal of Mary Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, Missouri, has been writ- 
ten with a view to covering the entire 
political field and giving a succinct ac- 
count of every nation which is, even 
supposedly, under popular government. 
It therefore attempts what has never 
been undertaken before, and The Mac- 
millan Company will publish it within 
the next few weeks. 


The Summer School of Harvard Uni- 
versity has agreed to give instruction 
during the summer of this year to a 
considerable number of teachers in the 


schools of Cuba. Although this in- 
struction is to be given in Cambridge 
during the session of the Summer 


School, the work is not to be done in 
that School, but under separate direc- 
tion and by instructors especially 
chosen for that task. A few of these 
Cuban teachers, who have a sufficient 
knowledge of English, may be entered 
in the regular summer classes; but the 
number thus qualified is likely to be 
very small. 


“The National Photo News and 
Views” for May presents a very at- 
tractive appearance, and its contents 
are of special value and interest to ithe 
amateur photographer. The articles, 
“Lighting for Portraiture,” by Mr. D. 
Bachrach; “A Progressive Idea,” 
“Search for a New Planet,” and other 
interesting articles, 
readable number. 


make it a very 


ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

At the Washington meeting in 1898 
of the Secondary Department of the 
National Educational Association, a 
paper on the study of English, includ- 
ing an outline of a course of study, 
was presented by Mr. W. F. Webster, 
Principal of the East Side High School 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota. This paper 
was received with so much favor that 
Mr. Webster was led to develop the 
ideas contained in it into a book with 
the title “English for Secondary 
Schools” which will soon be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





The National Herbart Society is be- 
ing reorganized, and for this rea- 
son the publication of the next Year 
Book of the society will probably be 
postponed until the reorganization is 
effected. 

The following are some of tne feat- 
ures under consideration: 

1. Purpose: The Scientific 
Education. 

2. Active Membership: A _ relatively 
small number of active members, who 
shall elect the officers and conduct the 
of the society. The chief 
qualification for active membership 
shall be the possession of time, ability 
and inclination to undertake 
scientific study of educational 
lems. 


Study of 


business 


serious 
prob- 


» 


3. Associate Membership: A large 
number of associate members, organ- 
ized whenever: practicable into study 
clubs, who upon the payment of a 
small fee shall be entitled to receive 
the publications of the society and to 
attend all its meetings. 

4. Publications: The publication, in 
Year Books and Supplements, of the 
result of scientific study by the active 
and associate members, when approv- 
ed by a committee on publication ap- 
pointed by the active members. 

5. Self-Election to Active Member- 
ship: An arrangement whereby an as- 
sociate member may become an active 
member when there is a vacancy by 
tendering to the society for publication 
a dissertation showing adequate study 
of some problem in education. Charles 


DeGarmo, Ithaca, N. Y., is President. 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 





Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 
Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness. 


TRIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant, happy—giveyou 
ability to work and 

oy life. It is 


We have over 15,000 letters like this: 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899. 
Your Brace did all you said about it and more for 
me. It has saved mea big doctor’s bill and brought 
me good health, which I had not had before in 2% 
years. My troubles were dropsy, headache, lung 
lisease, stomach and other ills to which women ary 
subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON. 
Write today for particulars and illustrated bookj 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope, dress 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 681, Salina, Kansas 
Every woman should have this Brace. 
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Terms, per year, in advance....... 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the pow -office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send lloney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
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and others desiring to 
ment the meeting of 
the 
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to be held in 
¢ Charleston, a <&., 
in July. 








Cc. C. McCARTY, Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dixie - Flyer 
Route 


GOING VIA 


Illinois Central R. R., 
Georgia Railroad, 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., 


Southern Railway, 


and returning via same route or via the 


EAST AND WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


OFFERS SUPERIOR 
FACILITIES. 


TWO FAST TRAINS DAILY. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION CALL AT 
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A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 7 
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Brewers’ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


pa 


» an 
one year, ones only $1.75. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 


Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


By, REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 


Cloth, Gilt Top, . ... . $1.50. 
eee Offer—Fer a short time we will 


send this great work, pre- 
merican Journal of Education 


217 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 





Messrs. Laird & Lee, of Chicago, have 
just added to their admirable collection 
of reference books a valuable pocket 
compendium entitled The 20th Century 
Handy Cyclopedia Britannica, compiled 
by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph. D. It is a 
54x33 inch volume, of 880 compact col- 
umns, containing a wealth of alphabeti- 
cally arranged information. The subjects 
include History and Dates down to the 
present year; Geography and Biography 
carefully revised, all the leading Facts, 





Theories and Discoveries in Medicine, 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Meteorology, etc., etc. 
Nothing of interest to the ot geese gen- 
eration has been neglect and even 
Law and Business have received their 
share of the author’s attention. This 
«20th Century Cyclopedia” is truly 
worthy of its name as it prepares the 
reader to enter the new age with a full 
supply of well-digested knowledge con- 
cerning the past and present times 
{Laird & Lee; full leather, full gilt 
thumb-indexed, $1.00; cloth, 50 cents. ] 
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SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Passenger Department, 


WRISRICRICR 









within final limit of t 


TICKETS OPEN 


J, J, BEAM, Jr. 








until JULY 10th, b 


route from the North and West toCharleston. 
crosses the Blue Ridge Mountains, will add many pleadures to the trip. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED.—Maps, illustrations, literature, schedules and further information relative to total rates via different 
routes, will be furnished promptly by any of the undersigned representatives of the Southern Railway. 

©. A. BAIRD, Traveling Pass’r Agent, 
216 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 
V. A. TURK, Gon'l Pass’r Agent, Washington, D.C. 


N.-W. Passenger Agent, 
228 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
J. M. OULP, Traffic Mang’r, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL 


Charleston, South Carolina, 


_~ EDUCATIONAL 
Bn, ASSOCIATION 


For this occasion, THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY and connecting lines have ar- 
ranged special rates to Charleston, S. C. and return, for tickets going and returning same 
route, and also for diverse route tickets, as follows: 


* GOING AND RETURNING SAME ROUTE.,—One fare for round-trip, 

DIVERSE ROUTES,—Going one route and returning another. 

route and returning via Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Charlottesville, or vice versa, 
GOING OR TURNING VIA WASHINGTON, 


lus $2.00 Membership Fee. 


One fare for the round-trip, plus $2.00 Membership Fee, going any direct 


Going via any direct route and returning via Washington, or vice versa, there will 
bea alight additional charge over the one fare round-trip rate, varying according to point from which you start. 


CHOICE OF ROUTES. 


Via Louisville, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Asheville, N.C 

Via Louisville, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and Augusta, Ga 
Via Cincinnati, O.; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Via Cincinnati, O.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and Augusta, Ga 
Via Memphis, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga 

Via Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. 

Via Chattanooga, Tenn., and Asheville, N.C. 


Asheville, N. C 


ALL TICKETS CARRY STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES GOING 
Railway, on poing rH A 
Cc 


POISE ISSO ORR R BUSSE 


WILL MEET AT 


dy 1-13, 1300. 


@| RETURNING same route as going, or via any of the routes 

© designated ; or A 
®| VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

\@ Charleston to Washington, D. C. 

) Charleston, to Richmohd, Va. 

® Charleston to Lynchburg, Va. 

@) Charleston to Charlottesville, Va. 

@| Charleston to Norfolk, Va. 


AND RETURNING.—Stop-overs will be allowed on line of Southern 
depositing ticket with Agent where stop-over is desired. On return trip stop-overs will be allowed 
ket (Sept. Ist, 1900.) South of Ohio River, by depositing ticket same as described above. 

DATES OF SALE.—From points on, South and Nast of the Ohio, Potomac and Mississippi Rivers, tickets will be sold on July 3rd, 6th, 7th and 
9th. From points in Central Passenger Association territory, North of the Ohio River, tickets will be sold July 3rd, 5th, 6th and 8th. 
Western Passenger Association will doubtless authorize same dates as the Central Passenger Association. 

'O ALL.—The cheap rates authorized by the various routes account of the N. EK. A. Convention, are not restricted to the use 

of Teacaers and Members of the National Educational Association, but can be used by ANY ONE wishing to make the trip. 

THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND MOST ATTRACTIVE ROUTE,.—Your attention is asked to the Southern Railway as the most direct 

The Asheville (North Carolina) country, “The Land of the Sky,’”’ where the Southern Railway 
It is the most beautiful scenery in America. 


A. WHEDON, Passenger Agent, 
W. H, TAYLOR, Asst. Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Hach volume 


contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engr 
sides and backs. Each book put up in a neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 


Confessions of an Opium Eater— 


De Quincey. 
Treasure Island—Stevenson, 
Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 
A Sentimental 
n 





Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 
The enetate Romance—Haw- 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie, 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 

Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome. 

Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 

Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 

Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 

Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 

Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 
thorne. 

Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series, 

Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 

Representative Men—Emerson. 

Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 

Discourses, Epictetus. 

Imitation of Christ — Thomas 

ip 

Lowell’s Poems. 
John Ploughman’s Pictures— 


a - 

The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
Hughes. 

Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


en. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


thorne. 
Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— Table—Holmes. 
W. H. Gilbert. Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 
Fanchon—George Sand. Kipling’s Ballads. 
John Pioughman’s Talk— Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Spurgeon. Arthur. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBS., 217 OLIVE ST., ST. 


NLY 35 CENTS. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Hssays of Klia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept forthe Master's Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson, 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—vVol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


ling. 
Steps Fato the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers 


ings. They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 


Poe’s Poems. 

Bryant’s Poems, 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 

an ~Yastietied of Benjamin Frank- 
n 


Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb, 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Drummond. « 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell. 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 


The Light of Asia—Sir  Hdwin 
Arnold. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome— 
Macaulay. 


Daily Food for Christians, 
Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


ock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William E. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Kobert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 
Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 


The ee I of Hiawatha—Henry W 
Longfellow. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher atid pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 35c. prepaid. 

aa We have just added a chapter on color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring forexaminations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
cne pupil for a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 84x64 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 


Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, “ ue 
Geography Sheets, " ” 
Miscellaneous Sheets, es a 
Drawing Sheets, = % 


Size of sheet, 44%x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. ° 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, 81.00. 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa, 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 


The best way is to study carefully thequestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. ’98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 

8G" We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 


CONFIDENCE 


A Perfect Pen at a Pop=- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 













Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 


St 


TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy it 
back and offer you $1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo- 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se- 
cure the best Pen made. 
Hard Rubber’ Reservoir 
Holder in foursimple parts. 
Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink - 
feeding device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

ae Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 





One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 


LOSS—on the pen you buy—our 
SEED-TIME expense, 
BUSINESS — your pen procures— 
our HARVEST. 
By mail, postpald, upon receipt 
of $1. If you desire pen sent by 
registered mail, send 10 cents ade 
ditional, 


REFERENCE: Any Bank or Exe 
press Company in Detroit. 
Address— 
LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 
45 Walker Block, 
DETROIT, MICH, 





We guaranie> the above offer, 
Am. Jour. Education Pub.(o. 





ower, PUPIL GOVERNMENT 


RY By the “Ray” plan of ‘‘Cit7- 
a a zens” and“ Ty Mbunes, is be- 
* GITIZEN # ing, introduced into hun- 


dreds of schools. Send 2c 

A donn CRERAR a stamp for book of sugges- 
Ke ScHiod Ay tions, rules, and sample pin. 
@Y AW We make photo pins and 





buttons of all kinds. CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. 








Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 




















American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 








ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
Train. Depart. Arrive. 

Peoria Pekin and Grafton 
A ey ae *8:18a m 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield andGrafton Mail .. eae 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Grafton Express 








* Daily. | Except Monday. 
! Except Sunday. - Geaday only. 
Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 





B. & oO. S=-VUW. 


‘*ROYAL BLUE SERVICE,”’ 


ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN THE EAST ANo WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Serveda la 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
Oo. P. McCARTY, 
G. B. WARFEL, General Pass. A 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


t.. 
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“WAN To CHARLESTON, S.C. 





WENE E DECATIONEL a ‘* 
| ASN 











CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


4 CHARLESTON, S. C.,°"" {360.° °°" => 


‘ P You can visit Lookout Mounfain, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Asheville and the land of the Sky and 
a dozen other places of interest on and the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
a) 3 ) the way to Charleston, if your Queen & Crescent Route Write for full particulars, free 


tickets read via the books, maps, reduced rates, etc. 


W. A. BECKLER, N. P. A., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ills W.C. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
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VIA THE 





CGA LION 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Yestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO, 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
—TO— 


TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and East, 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SERVICE 


505 Olive St., 


_ 











SAN ANTONIO, 


WACO, S.A. & A. P. ano SOU. PAC. 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


VIA ELGIN AND H. &T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


—_TO—__ 


CALIFORNIA, 


Via SAN ANTONIO anv SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 


“KATY FLYER” 


TO-—_ 





St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 


ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS anp 
BUFFET SLEEPERS. 





- Gen’l Pass. Agent, 





A HANDSOME NEW DAILY 
TRAIN FROM ST. LOUIS 
TO THE SOUTHEAST. 


THROUGH 





SLEEPERS 


2 TRAINS DAILY 
TO NASHVILLE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, ATLANTA AND 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A. H. HANSON, * Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 


Chicago. St. Louis 





TAKE THE 





COLORADO 
AnD THE WEST, 


PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RATES, 
CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN.- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. »* 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St, Louis. ; 


Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’'t Pase’R AND TKT. AGT., 
ST. Louis. 
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«A RARE WORK OF ART... 


oT ao ae Siete ne tak 


















“OUR )2)RESIDENTS” 








A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 


HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 

of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 

into the other, beginning with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey's victory at 
Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. In the margin under each President we place the 
name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school 
should have the picture on its walls’ - - $1.00 by mail, prepaid. 






PERRIN & SMITH, Pustisuers 


ST. LOUIS 





